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Comment 


HE announcement of “dollar novels,” cleverly 

maneuvered by a small group of publishers, 

roused a mild sensation on the front pages as 
well as in the literary columns. This died down quickly 
when it was discovered that the advertised revolution 
was only a minor local riot. Nevertheless dollar novels 
do once more raise questions worth thinking about. 

From the publishers’ and the booksellers’ point of 
view, the problem is no doubt whether or not the move 
will make them more money. With this we are concerned 
only insofar as their making or losing money affects the 
books they put out. There is considerable disagreement 
in prophetic details, but everyone recognizes one ob- 
vious result: that a eae will have to sell approximately 
three times as many copies at a dollar to be profitable. 
Probably it will have to sell even more than this, for the 
accountants have overlooked the fact that failures will 
be more expensive under the new scheme, and successes 
will thus have to be, even relatively, more successful. 
Dollar novels are another step then in the democratiza- 
tion, or generalization, of art. 

There are no sufficient grounds to suppose that an art 
which appeals to many people is for that reason any 
worse or any better than an art which appeals to few; 
but evidently it must be different. This follows from the 
possibilities of communication: what can be communti- 
cated to twenty thousand readers is only a common 
denominator of what can be communicated to each one 
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as individual. When people are more or less alike, when, 
that is, theyshare a single cultural tradition, the common 
denominator takes in a large part of what might be 
communicated to any individual. Our general tradition 
extends to the material aspects of life, but includes little 
in art, philosophy, or religion. In writing a book for 
larger groups of people, the novelist therefore has less 
he can make use of. A solution might be found in books 
which, like Elizabethan drama, can be appreciated at a 
number of artistic levels; or by such means as the literal 
realism utilized by Soviet movie directors; or, more 
easily, in capitulation to mediocrity. 
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No work of true genius dares want its appropriate form, neither 
indeed is there any danger of this. As it must not, so genius can 
not, be lawless: for it is even this that constitutes its genius — the 
power of acting creatively under laws of its own origination. 
Coleridge, Lectures on Shakespeare. 


of all modern poetry, and by modern poetry I mean 

all genuine poetry from his own day to ours — and 
indeed all genuine poetry of all time. But because 
people have no clear definition of poetry, and because a 
very different kind of activity has too often usurped 
the title of poetry, this principle has been obscured. 
It thus comes about that every poet who strives for this 
principle — from Wordsworth to Mr. Eliot or Mr. 
Cummings — has to wear the trappings of a rebel, and 
what is the assertion of a law of discipline is treated as a 
declaration of independence. 

No progress can be made in this discussion unless each 
contributor makes a statement of his idea of poetry. 
This cannot have the exact proportions of a logical 
definition. Poetry is properly speaking a transcendental 
quality — an effulgence radiating from the sudden 
transformation which words assume under a particular 
influence — and we can no more define this quality 
than we can define infinity. We can only make a 
number of distinctions, of which the main is the broad 
but elemental one between poetry and prose. I use the 
word “elemental” deliberately, because I believe the 
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difference between poetry and prose to be, not one of 
surface qualities, not of form in any sense, not even of 
mode of expression, but absolutely of essence. It is not a 
case of the mind, in need of expression, choosing be- 
tween two ways — one poetry, the other prose. There 
is no choice for the particular state of mind in which 
poetry originates. It must either seek poetic expression, 
or it must simply not be expressed; for an altogether 
lower tension, involving a different kind of mentality, 
must be substituted before the activity of prose expres- 
sion can intervene. 

I do not, in this essay, wish to go at all deeply into the 
psychological or philosophical implications of this the- 
ory of poetry. I myself have worked out a theory on the 
basis of my own practice, and on the basis of my own 
vivid experience of the presence of poetic values in other 
poets. I want to keep the discussion as far as possible to 
a practical level. But I have found considerable support 
for my theories in the works of at least one modern 
philosopher. There is some support in Croce, for the 
theory I advance necessarily assumes an intuitive qual- 
ity in all art; but there is more in the works of another 
Italian, Leone Vivante, whose two books, Intelligence 
in Expression and Notes on the Originality of Thought, 
are unduly neglected. How. apposite some of Signor 
Vivante’s observations are, may be judged from the 
following quotations: 


In the poetic period, not only the attribute, but every word, 
every moment of thought, gathers up, renews the whole. The sub- 
ject is recalled in its concept in every word of the proposition, that 
is, it progressively takes fresh value, fills up of itself and governs 
every new moment. Thus reality at every point is drawn up from 
the unknown. The new expressive moment in its particular signifi- 
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cance forms itself in the meaning of the whole, which in the new 
moment is not inferred but renewed: and myriads of nexus — re- 
semblances, accords, unities, ex principio — form themselves. On 
the other hand, constructive thought loses the mexus or necessities 
of principle proper to thought in its integral originality: if we except 
the zexus belonging to formal logic, to a conception schematically 
material and spatial — a position of mere existences and of spatial 
and quantitative relations and ideal abstract identities. In other 
words, in constructive thought nexus of inberence are comparatively 
prevalent, in poetic thought nexus of essence. 


Notes on the Originality of Thought, pp. 164-5. 


In prose the period is more subject to rules, whether in the col- 
location of words, in the structure of the phrase, or in the use of 
words; 7.¢., it 1s subject to conventional usage. Uncommon words 
can hardly be introduced; it seems wayward and arbitrary to 
introduce them, and in general we cannot depart from common 
usage — while in poetry a like “transgression,” a like inversion or 
the uncommon use of a word passes, as such, unobserved. And this 
is due to the boldness which words have in poetry — because 
their meaning is entirely present, their every reason or value is 
present and active in them, in every moment of expression; and 
because, on the other hand, the very material, as it were, calls 
' forth activity to form itself according to all its intrinsic values and 
forms and, being one with activity, is itself concept. 


Intelligence in Expression, p. 3. 


All art originates in an act of intuition, or o/sion. But 
intuition should be identified with knowledge (Vivante 
argues this) and a vision is only fully present when it is 
consciously objectified. This act of vision or intuition 1s 
physically a state of concentration or tension in the 
mind. The process of poetry consists firstly in maintain- 
ing this vision in its integrity, and secondly in expressing 
this vision in words. Words are generally (that is to 
say, in prose) the analysis of a mental state. But in the 
process of poetic composition words rise into the con- 
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scious mind as isolated objective “things” of a definite 
emotional equivalent. They are arranged or composed 
in a sequence or rhythm sustained until the mental 
state of tension in the poet is exhausted or released by 
this objective equivalence. 

To this description of the process of poetry there is 
one qualification to make. If we take the phrase “the 
emotional equivalence of words” at its bare worth, it 
might be held to justify those theories of “pure poetry” 
which have had much vogue lately. These theories 
imply that the emotional state of the poet is expressed 
simply by the musical significance of the words. This I 
think may be possible in isolated words and phrases, 
particularly those of a high-sounding “ proper”’ meaning 
(“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan .. .”), but poetry in 
general disproves the theory of pure poetry. Words, 
their sound and even their very appearance, are, of 
course, everything to the poet: the sense of words is the 
sense of poetry. But words have associations carrying 
the mind beyond sound to visual image and abstract 
idea. And the poet, even as he becomes conscious of 
words in the act of composition, feels them tincturing 
his consciousness not only with sound, but also with 
colour and light, and power — in short, with meaning. 
Poetry depends, not only on the sound of words, but 
even more on their mental reverberations. 

So much by way of a theoretical preamble. Histori- 
cally, I think this theory of poetry is illustrated by the 
main tradition of English poetry which begins with 
Chaucer and reaches its final culmination in Shake- 
speare. It is contradicted by most French poetry before 
Baudelaire, by the so-called classical phase of English 
poetry culminating in Alexander Pope, and by the late 
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Poet Laureate. It was reéstablished in England by 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, developed in some degree 
by Browning and Gerard Manley Hopkins, and in our 
own day by that school of modernist poetry which I 
am now mainly concerned to defend or explain. 

The distinction is not merely that between “classi- 
cal” and “romantic.” This division cuts across in a 
different direction. Dryden and Pope are rightly re- 
garded as classical poets, but then, though they are 
not often acknowledged as such, so are Wordsworth 
and Shakespeare. The classical and romantic categories 
are not determined by formal qualities: they are not 
even reflected in formal qualities. The distinction be- 
tween them reduces rather to the psychological dis- 
tinction between extravert and introvert, and both 
types can find expression indifferently in the so-called 
classical or romantic forms of art. 

The real distinction — as between Shakespeare and 
Pope, for example — is between the poetic process as I 
_ have defined it, and a process adequately described by 
Dryden as wit-writing. In the Introductory Letter to 
Annus Mirabilis Dryden wrote: 

The Composition of all poems is or ought to be of wit; and wit in 
the Poet, or wit writing (if you will give me leave to use a School 
distinction), is no other than the faculty of imagination in the 
Writer; which, like a nimble Spaniel, beats over and ranges through 
the field of Memory, till it springs the Quarry it hunted after; or, 
without metaphor, which searches over all the Memory for the 
Species or Ideas of those things which it designs to represent. Wit 
written, is that which is well defin’d, the happy result of Thought, 
or product of Imagination. 


And further: 


The first happiness of the Poet’s Imagination is properly In- 
vention, or finding of the thought; the second is Fancy, or the 
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variation, deriving or moulding of that thought as the Judgment 
represents it proper to the subject; the third is Elocution, or the Art 
of clothing and adorning that thought so found and varied, in apt, 
significant and sounding words. The quickness of the Imagination 
is seen in the Invention, the fertility in the Fancy, and the accuracy 
in the Expression. 


This is an excellent description of the practice of 
Dryden and of others of his school, and that the practice 
results in a verbal art of a high order, no one would 
deny. But such art is not poetry; it is no more than 
elocution, or as we should now say, eloquence. 

To give but one illustration: 


Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this stain 
Clean from my hand; no, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine 

Making the green one red. 


This is poetry. But the following lines are wit-writing, 
or eloquence: 


Lo! thy dread empire, Chaos! is restor’d; 
Light dies before thy uncreating word; 

Thy hand, great Anarch! lets the curtain fall, 
And universal darkness buries all. 


I think Wordsworth was the first poet to be fully 
conscious of the difference between poetry and wit- 
writing, and his various Prefaces contain admirable 
definitions of the nature of poetry. These definitions are 
of great psychological exactitude, but since they are 
consistent with the general theory of poetry already 
enounced (and indeed, the main inspiration of it), and 
since I have dealt with them in detail in a forthcoming 
book on Wordsworth, I will not review them now. It is 
sufficient to emphasize the historical fact, that Words- 
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worth emancipated himself and the whole tradition of 
English poetry from the prevailing tyranny of wit- 
writing, which had lasted for about a century anda half. 

Wordsworth’s restorations (one cannot speak of 
innovations, for there is nothing new in Wordsworth 
that is not to be found in the Ballads, or in Shakespeare 
and Milton), were confined to the sphere of what he 
called poetic diction. He saw and saw rightly that the 
defect of wit-writing was fundamental and therefore to 
be sought in the very act of composition. He concluded 
that it was a verbal defect — and this verbal defect he 
identified with artificiality. All his efforts were concen- 
trated on this end: the return to naturalism and sim- 
plicity of diction. But he was only partially right. 
Artificiality was only one of the symptoms of the dis- 
ease. The real defect involved the state of the poet’s 
mind in its completeness, and was reflected, not only in 
diction, but also throughout the whole poetic process — 
in modes of feeling, in diction, rhythm and metre. 
- Wordsworth’s mode of feeling was fully involved: to be 
exact, we should say that it was a divergence in his 
emotional reactions to experience (arising out of his 
experiences in France in 1792) that was the primary 
cause of his dissatisfaction with the poetry of the 18th 
century (to which he had hitherto been devoted). To 
his changed emotional outlook, the wit-writing of Dry- 
den and Pope would naturally appear as so much 
“gaudiness and inane phraseology.” But if he had 
looked deeper, he would have found that more than 
phraseology was involved. 

On this one question of diction, in which his tendency 
was right, Wordsworth reacted too strongly, and was 
corrected by Coleridge. The difficulty in accepting 
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Wordsworth’s theory is, that it is not inclusive enough. 
It holds good for some poetry, particularly of his own 
—for such poems as Lucy Gray, Michael, and The 
Solitary Reaper. But then many other poems, some 
of his own among them, quite flatly contradict the 
theory. The mistake is to imagine that any theory of 
poetry, which descends to accidentals of diction and 
metre, can be universal in its scope. When Wordsworth 
declares, as he does in his famous Preface, that “Poetry 
sheds no tears ‘such as Angels weep’ but natural and 
human tears; she can boast of no celestial Ichor that 
distinguishes her vital juices from those of prose; the 
same blood circulates through the veins of them both” 
— it seems to me that here he is denying the very birth- 
right of Poetry, and involving himself in that other 
statement which he makes on the same page, and which 
Coleridge effectively refuted, “that there neither is nor 
can be, any essential difference between the language of 
prose and metrical composition.” Not that Coleridge 
left the position any clearer! I believe that it is not 
possible to give any exact statement of the problem, and 
therefore no solution, because the main term in the dis- 
cussion is undefinable. Poetry zs a divine Ichor, a dis- 
tinct essence, and it differs from prose, not in mechanical 
structure, but in a quality derived from the presence, 
within the poet, of a different state of mind, determining 
a different approach to life, to the universe, to language, 
to every accent of existence. What is a Poet? asks 
Wordsworth, and answers: 


He is a man speaking to men: a man, it is true, endued with 
more lively sensibility, more enthusiasm and tenderness, who has a 
greater knowledge of human nature, and a more comprehensive 
soul, than are supposed to be common among mankind; a man 
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pleased with his own passions and volitions, and who rejoices more 
than other men in the spirit of life that is within him; delighting to 
contemplate similar volitions and passions as manifested in the 
goings-on of the Universe, and habitually compelled to create 
them where he does not find them. 


Exactly: and the rest of this famous definition is as neat 
and as well-observed. But is it possible to imagine that 
such a man, speaking to men, uses at all times the lan- 
guage and diction of common men? Is it possible to 
imagine that such a man speaks at all times in iambics, 
or any other metre? I would say rather, that such a man 
speaks in the language and the rhythm adequate to his 
theme, and no definitions can limit his variety. 

It follows from what I have just said, that I must 
find Wordsworth’s defence of metre illogical. It is not 
only inconsistent with any adequate conception of 
poetry, which Wordsworth possessed in full degree, but 
it 1s also inconsistent with his own theory of poetic 
. diction. Like Coleridge after him, his defence is based 
upon what I have come to regard as an obscure mystical 
argument, the argument of similitude in dissimilitude, 
the concept of the One in the Many. 

Whereas in the matter of poetic diction, Wordsworth 
breaks with the established tradition and returns to the 
natural diction of normal men, in the matter of metre 
he appeals to tradition. The concurring testimony of the 
ages, he says, has established the laws of metre, and all 
reasonable people submit to them and acknowledge 
them as a superadded charm. The state of excitement, 
which yields the right words and the right diction for 
poetry, is altogether too much of a good thing if allowed 
a free run in the matter of rhythm. “There is some 
danger,” says Wordsworth, “that the excitement may 
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be carried beyond its proper bounds.” “The co-presence 
of something regular, something to which the mind has 
been accustomed when in various moods and in a less 
excited state, cannot but have great efficacy in temper- 
ing and restraining the passion by an intermixture of 
ordinary feeling, and of feeling not strictly and neces- 
sarily connected with the passion.” That is a general 
argument for restraint, and no one could be more con- 
scious of the necessity of restraint in all forms of art 
than I am. But there are two kinds of restraint: the 
restraint of the shackles, the strait-laced jacket and the 
military goose-step, in short, restraint outwardly im- 
posed; and the restraint of self-discipline, of a sense of 
proportion and order, a variant harmony — in short, 
restraint inwardly imposed. The first form of restraint 
is the giant of Pedantry, and though within these bonds 
a very impressive military parade may take place, the 
most vital poetry has managed to get at least one limb 
free, to break step when the passion mounted high, to 
throw the shackles of pedantry to the devil when the 
imagination was thoroughly roused. ““The metre of the 
old Ballads is very artless,’ admits Wordsworth. 
People have said the same of Wordsworth’s diction. 
But the artlessness of both is the secret of their art. 
Artfulness means the absence of artifice, the absence 
of an artificial diction and an artificial regularity of 
metre. 

The course of poetry in the 19th century was de- 
termined by Wordsworth. Not one poet — not Shelley 
nor Keats, not Landor nor Tennyson, not even Swin- 
burne — but was affected by the revolution in poetic 
diction originated by Wordsworth. They were affected, 
but did little to develop the situation as Wordsworth 
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left it. Against the magnitude of Wordsworth’s experi, 
ment, all the minor tinkerings of the 19th century are 
as nothing —- until we come to Browning and Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. Browning had no particular theory 
of diction: he wanted his verse to be expressive, and 
expressive it was — of his personality. But what he did 
was considerably to enlarge the scope of poetry by add- 
ing certain categories of content to it, such as those em- 
bodied in his dramatic monologues and his psychological 
studies generally. His influence is important because its 
tendency is to encourage an objective attitude in the 
peet. Matthew Arnold should perhaps not be passed 
over; he adds little to Wordsworth’s achievement, but 
he did experiment in free verse, and the originality that 
is claimed for contemporary writers of free verse is 
excessive unless The Strayed Reveller is borne in 
mind. But that graceful experiment bore little fruit. 
Hopkins’ experiments, of far greater potential influ- 
ence, never saw light until Robert Bridges gathered 
them together and published them — rather conde- 
scendingly, it always seemed to me. There is far too 
much emphasis on oddity and obscurity in Dr. Bridges’ 
comments on the poems he published for the first time 
in 1918. But let that pass: the world will be eternally 
grateful to Dr. Bridges for recognizing the significance 
of Hopkins’ work, and for rescuing it from oblivion. 

The significance of Hopkins is that he (more clearly 
than Doughty, who but for the overshadowing genius 
of Hopkins would have to be considered in his place) 
returned to the indigenous principles of English verse 
and rhythm — principles in the very bones of the lan- 
guage long before it was deflowered and deformed by the 
vicious influences of the Revival of Learning. 
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Some candle clear burns somewhere I come by, 

I muse at how its being puts blissful back 

With a yellowy moisture mild night’s blear-all black; 

Or to-fro tender trambeams truckle at the eye. 
At that window what task what fingers ply, 

I plod wondering, a-wanting, just for lack 

Of answer the eagerer awanting Jessy or Jack 

There, God to aggrandise, God to glorify. — 
Come you indoors, come home; your fading fire 

Mend first and vital candle in close heart’s vault: 

You there are master, do your own desire; 

What hinders? Are you beam-blind, yet to a fault 

In a neighbour deft-handed? Are you a liar? 

And cast by conscience out, spendsavour salt? 


There is the poetic essence, expressed in vital words 
coined or recoined in the poet’s state of vision or intui- 
tive apprehension, then given and getting the rhythm 
of their own birthright, the “sprung-rhythm”’ of emo- 
tional tension. For the like of it we have to go back to 
the 15th century, to Chaucer, and to the anonymous 
lyricists, such as he who wrote these lovely lines: 


The maidens came 
When I was in my mother’s bower; 
I had all that I would. 
The bailey beareth the bell away; 
The lily, the rose, the rose I lay. 
The silver is white, red is the gold; 
The robes they lay in fold. 
The bailey beareth the bell away; 
The lily, the rose, the rose I lay. 
And through the glass window shines the sun. 
How should I love, and I so young? 
The bailey beareth the bell away 
The lily, the lily, the rose I lay. 
(From Early English Lyrics, chosen by E. K. Chambers and F. 
Sidgwick. London. 1907.) 
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Or we have to come forward, to the greatest of our poets 
killed in the war, to Wilfred Owen, who wrote these 
lines: 

Courage was mine, and I had mystery; 

Wisdom was mine, and I had mastery; 

To miss the march of this retreating world 

Into vain citadels that are not walled. 

Then, when much blood had clogged their chariot wheels 

I would go up and wash them from sweet wells, 

Even with truths that lie too deep for taint. 

I would have poured my spirit without stint 

But not through wounds; not on the cess of war. 

Foreheads of men have bled where no wounds were. 

I am the enemy you killed, my friend. 

I knew you in this dark; for so you frowned 

Yesterday through me as you jabbed and killed, 

I parried; but my hands were loth and cold. 

Let us sleep now... 


If I were writing a history of the evolution of modern 
verse technique, I should have to find a place for other 
poets — for Whitman, who contributed nothing very 
intelligent, but rather a blind emotional force; for 
W. B. Yeats, who is not so conventional as romantic 
enthusiasts imagine; for T. E. Hulme and Ezra Pound. 
It was with the school which Hulme started and Pound 
established that the revolution begun by Wordsworth 
was finally completed. Diction, rhythm and metre were 
fully emancipated from formal artifice, and the poet was 
free to act creatively under laws of his own origination. 
It was not always understood that, having cast off the 
tyranny of obsolete laws, the poet was under the neces- 
sity of originating his own, and much of the free verse 
that has been practised since 1914 compromises the 
theory by its feebleness. Nevertheless, the theory 1s 
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right and all true poetry of today, as all poetry of the 
past, conforms to it. For, properly understood, this 
theory is not the theory of a particular school; it is the 
theory of all essential English poetry. 

There are two essays on the technique of free verse 
which I should like to refer to at this point, as the best 
available explanations of contemporary technique. One 
is French: De Stéphane Mallarmé au prophéte Exéchiel, 
by Edouard Dujardin (Paris. Mercure de France. 1919). 
The other, closely related to it, is English — Mr. F. S. 
Flint’s “Preface” to his volume of poems called Other- 
world (London. Poetry Bookshop. 1920). Monsieur 
Dujardin writes (p. 55): 


Le vers libre est donc une sorte de grand mot: son unité 
extérieure correspond a une unité intérieure: le vers classique, au 
contraire, n’a qu'une unité extérieure, puisque l’arrét de la pensée 
ou, si vous préférez, du mouvement, ne suit pas l’arrét du vers. 


That is the central doctrine of free verse: the modula- 
tions of thought and feeling must find an exact cor- 
respondence in the modulations of rhythm and cadence. 
Interior unity 1s the law of this verse. A unity is an or- 
ganization: creative activity within a self-originated 
law. 

Mr. Flint goes further than M. Dujardin. He con- 


cludes: 


In this preface, I have kept three propositions before me: the 
first being that poetry is a quality of all artistic writing, independ- 
ent of form; the second that rhyme and metre are artificial and 
external advantages to poetry and that, as the various changes 
that could be rung upon them are worked out, they grew more and 
more insipid, until they have become contemptible and encumber- 
ing; and the third that the artistic form of the future is prose, with 
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cadence — a more strongly accented variety of prose in the oldest 
English tradition — for lyrical expression. 

This statement is misleading, in my opinion, because 
it ignores the essential difference of poetry and prose at 
the moment of their origination; poetry is one mode of 
expression, prose another. The word “poetry” is really 
used equivocally by Mr. Flint — to mean at once a 
technical mode of expression, and the quality of all 
artistic writing whatsoever. But there is an irreducible 
difference. Prose is analytical — essentially an even 
flow. Poetry is synthetic — essentially a spasmodic jet. 
Mr. Flint really falls into the same error as Wordsworth. 
His conception of poetry is too democratic; for poetry 
is a rare and aristocratic mode of communication. 

The greatest virtue of the free verse theory is lost if its 
inclusiveness is denied. The poet is “free” to conform to 
any law that expresses the interior unity of his mental 
state — even if that law is regular or traditional. Some 
poets have so little individuality that they must needs 
find an external mould for their formless spirit. Why 
should we deprive them of their props? 

How little the intelligent use of free verse is appre- 
ciated by our contemporaries will only appear in the 
future, when experience has winnowed the corn arid the 
chaff. True poetry cannot die; cannot be hidden by the 
scorn of contemporary misunderstanding. There is 
something rock-crystalline and indestructible about 
genuine poetic expression; the winds of time only suc- 
ceed in giving it a brighter effulgence. 

What I have so far said has only had application to 
the primary material of verse — verbal expression. 
Modern poetry has developed as never before another 
instrument or mode of expression, depending indeed on 
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words, but transcending words — I mean the image or 
symbol. Much of the obscurity of modern poetry arises 
from a refusal to submit to this “means of subduing the 
reader.” Again I must avoid an historical disquisition — 
those who wish for one will find it in M. Dujardin’s 
pamphlet. The image or symbol is a word-complex: a 
collocation of words expressing an intuitive vision of 
reality not otherwise expressible — not expressible, that 
is to say, in direct analytical circumlocutions. When 
Mallarmé wished to describe the sun, he wrote: 


Tonnerre et rubis aux moyeux .. . . 


¢ 


It is foolish to ask what the poet 
“ec 9 ~ Ld 

means nothing. lites. 

In a recent poem Mr. Eliot writes: 


“means.” Poetry 


And the last heart stiffens and rejoices 

In the lost lilac and the lost sea voices 

And the weak spirit quickens to rebel 

For the bent golden-rod and the lost sea smell 
Quickens to recover 

The cry of quail and the whirling plover 

And the blind eye creates 

The empty forms between the ivory gates 

And smell renews the salt savour of the sandy earth 


What, cries the literalist, incapable of submitting to 
this benediction of beauty, is it all about? One can only 
answer: If you do not see, if you do not feel, you cannot 
understand. 

I will conclude with the very relevant saying of one 
who is not a poet, but a philosopher. In a note to Art 
and Scholasticism (116b, pp. 191-3 of the English 
translation), M. Jacques Maritain quotes a contempo- 
rary French poet, Paul Reverdy: 
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The image [writes Reverdy] is a pure creation of the mind. It 
cannot emerge from a comparison but only from the bringing to- 
gether of two more or less distant realities . . . An image is not 
striking because it is brutal or fantastic — but because the associa- 
tion of ideas is remote and exact. . . . No image is produced by 
comparing (always inadequately) two disproportionate realities. 
A striking image, on the contrary, one new to the mind, is pro- 
duced by bringing into relation without comparison two distant 
realities whose relations the mind alone has seized. 


That is the whole secret of the so-called obscurity of 
modern poetry, and M. Maritain’s comment on Rever- 
dy’s distinction is charged with sympathetic light and 
understanding: 


The besetting sin of such a writer as Hugo is staking all upon 
the material dynamism of the word-thing. I think on the contrary 
that it is the province of the poet, who uses words as the ma- 
terial of his work, to react against this tendency of the symbol to 
transform itself into a thing, and so to maintain or recover by 
force, in the sensitive flesh of the word, the spirituality of language. 
Hence an invention, a creation of fresh images, which may appear 
obscure but is nevertheless imposed by absolute precision. Modern 
poetry, with a courage which is sometimes ridiculous, has under- 
taken to scour language. In spite of contradictory appearances and 
stray phenomena, like Dadaism some years ago and “‘free’’ words, 
it is making rather towards objectivity, trying to find a form of 
expression which will not convey a lie, but in which the mind will 
force the word with its whole weight of matter to be faithfully sig- 
nificant in the cloistered world of the poem. 


So now, we may hope, the modern poet will enter into 
his kingdom, sure of recognition and acclaim. For a long 
time he has suffered from the deadly forces of attrition. 
Some spirits will not survive defect of sympathy. They 
pass deathward silently, leaving the way open to a new 
generation. 

HERBERT READ 
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It is foolish to ask what the poet “means.” Poetry “means’ 
nothing. It is . . . What, cries the literalist, . . . is it all about? 
One can only answer: If you do not see, if you do not feel, you 


cannot understand. 
Herbert Read, The Form of Modern Poetry. 


HERE is, of course, a real and important sense in 
which Mr. Read’s contention is true. A composi- 
tion in verse which loses none of its substance in 
paraphrase or translation is not a poem. For, although I 
should not express my notion of what a poem is in quite 
such transcendental terms as Mr. Read employs — in 
particular, I should avoid use of the word “intuition,” 
which commits one to allegiance to I know not what 
airy and metaphysical nothings — still, I accept what I 
take to be the substance of his description of a poem: 
that it is a composition in which every word, every 
cadence, is selected with reference to and is designed to 
reinforce a central unitary conception evolved by the 
mind while operating at a high level of emotional 
tension to substitute, through the activity of imagina- 
tion, a condition of complex conscious harmony for a 
condition of complicated disharmony. And, obviously, 
any change of word or rhythm destroys the unit which 
is the poem. 
Still, if nothing whatever can be done by way of 
explaining poetry, final disaster seems to await the 
Muses’ already distressed estate. Mr. Richards in his 
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Practical Criticism has already contended, to quote 
from Mr. Allen Tate’s review (The New Republic, Decem- 
ber 18, 1929)of that book, that “‘we are losing our insight 
into poetry as a whole, roughly for three reasons: the 
inroads upon the mind of debased scientific ideas 
(Behaviorism, Freudianism), which vitiate our sense 
of the use of metaphor; the mechanization of life 
and its disastrous effect upon provincial communities, 
in which men developed a subtle art of humane 
communication; and the standardization of opinion 
and character due to the radio and rapid transporta- 
tion, which is peculiarly hostile to the immense in- 
dividualism of emotion in poetry.” In spite of this 
growing popular insensitiveness to poetry, the utter- 
ances of poets make increasing demands on the intelli- 
gence and sensitiveness of readers, as Mr. Read in his 
Phases of English Poetry has noted together with the 


cause of the phenomenon: 


- What I have . . . said about the principles of modern poetry 
may give the impression that it is or ought to be simple and artless 
in nature, the spontaneous expression of untrammelled minds. It 
might be so if nature and life were simple. Actually they are very 
complicated, and in his effort to render his feelings exactly the poet 
may be driven to a complicated utterance. It is a charge against 
much modern poetry that it is obscure. The answer to this charge 
is that it is not always possible to make a light out of darkness. By 
definition a poet is a being of abnormal sensibility, and the reac- 
tions of such a being to the complex problems of existence, both 
personal and universal, are sure to be of a complexity quite beyond 
the normal limits of expression. (p. 151.) 


If poets are to recapture their vanished popularity, 
they must, suggests Mr. Read, found their poems on 
some really popular basis, which, he thinks, is afforded 
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by the songs and patter of the music-hall (comparable, 
I suppose, to our vaudeville and musical comedy 
theaters). The only symptom he can find of any such 
welcome change is in the poetry of Mr. T. S. Eliot, who 
is, so far as I can make out, now moving in a quite oppo- 
site direction. In America, Mr. Vachel Lindsay may 
exemplify Mr. Read’s hopes; but the future of poetry 
does not seem much brighter for that fact. 

Indeed, the most interesting recent poetry in America 
is decidedly of the “difficult” variety. This has been 
evident for some years in the work of such older writers 
as Ezra Pound, Wallace Stevens, and William Carlos 
Williams; it is no less evident in the work of younger 
writers, such as Louise Bogan, Léonie Adams, and the 
still more recent Hart Crane, Allen Tate, and Yvor 
Winters. Mr. Hart Crane, in particular, whose sequence 
of poems, The Bridge, celebrating Brooklyn Bridge, 
America, Whitman, Columbus, God, and possibly other 
matters, has recently appeared, is at the same time one 
of the obscurest, and yet perhaps the most notable, of 
the group. As the jacket of his latest book informs us, 
his earlier volume, White Buildings, evoked tributes 
from Eugene O’Neill, Waldo Frank, Edmund Wilson, 
and the London Times Literary Supplement, and moved 
his contemporary, Mr. Yvor Winters, to say that “Mr. 
Crane is—in my opinion — among the five or six 
greatest poets writing in English.” 

If, then, the Muse is really so intransigent as Mr. 
Read claims, the outlook for poetry is indeed desperate. 
But perhaps, if we do not seek to force upon the goddess 
our paraphrases as “something just as good” as the 
poem, she on her part may admit paraphrase and 

1 Liveright. 1926. 
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comment as cards of introduction. Let us at least make 
trial of the event. 

In Mr. Crane’s White Buildings, as also in the October, 
1926, number of Poetry, appeared his poem entitled 4 
Melville’s Tomb, here given in full: 


Often beneath the wave, wide from this ledge 

The dice of drowned men’s bones he saw bequeath 
An embassy. Their numbers as he watched, 

Beat on the dusty shore and were obscured. 


And wrecks passed without sound of bells, 
The calyx of death’s bounty giving back 
A scattered chapter, livid hieroglyph, 

The portent wound in corridors of shells. 


Then in the circuit calm of one vast coil, 
Its lashings charmed and malice reconciled, 
Frosted eyes there were that lifted altars; 
And silent answers crept across the stars. 


Compass, quadrant and sextant contrive 
No farther tides — High in the azure steeps 
Monody shall not wake the mariner. 

This fabulous shadow only the sea keeps. 


This poem is very far from being one of Mr. Crane’s 
more difficult compositions, yet it served to awaken 
doubts in the mind of the editor of Poetry, Miss Harriet 
Monroe. And, naturally, these doubts concerned Mr. 
Crane’s use of metaphor, a use at once the most charac- 
teristic and the most difficult feature of contemporary 
poetry. She wrote to Mr. Crane, and her letter, his 
reply, and her rejoinder, are printed in the issue of the 
magazine containing the poem. I quote from Miss 
Monroe’s first letter: 
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Take me for a hard-boiled unimaginative unpoetic reader, and tell 
me how dice can bequeath an embassy (or anything else); and how a 
calyx (of death's bounty or anything else) can give back a scattered 
chapter, livid hieroglyph; and how, if it does, such a portent can be 
wound in corridors (of shells or anything else). And so on. I find your 
image of frosted eyes lifting altars difficult to visualize. Nor do com- 
pass, quadrant and sextant contrive tides, they merely record them, 
I believe. 


To these qualms Mr. Crane replied in the course of his 
letter as follows: 


Dice bequeath an embassy, in the first place, by being ground (in 
this connection only, of course) in little cubes from the bones of 
drowned men by the action of the sea, and are finally thrown up 
on the sand, having “numbers” but no identification. These being 
the bones of dead men who never completed their voyage, it seems 
legitimate to refer to them as the only surviving evidence of certain 
messages undelivered, mute evidence of certain things, experiences 
that the dead mariners might have had to deliver. Dice as a symbol 
of chance and circumstance is also implied. 

“The calyx of death’s bounty giving back,” etc. 

This calyx refers in a double ironic sense both to a cornucopia 
and the vortex made by a sinking vessel. As soon as the water has 
closed over a ship this whirlpool sends up broken spars, wreckage, 
etc., which can be alluded to as livid hieroglyphs, making a scattered 
chapter so far as any complete record of the recent ship and her 
crew is concerned. In fact, about as much definite knowledge might 
come from all this as anyone might gain from the roar of his own 
veins, which is easily heard (haven’t you ever done it?) by holding a 
shell close to one’s ear. 

“Frosted eyes lift altars.” 


Refers simply to a conviction that a man, not knowing perhaps 
a definite god yet being endowed with a reverence for deity — such 
a man naturally pestulates a deity somehow, and the altar of that 
deity, by the very action of the eyes Jifted in searching. 


“Compass, quadrant and sextant contrive no farther tides.” 
Hasn’t it often occurred that instruments originally invented for 
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record and computation have inadvertently so extended the con- 
cepts of the entity they were invented to measure (concepts of 
space, etc.) in the mind and imagination that employed them, that 
they may metaphorically be said to have extended the original 
boundaries of the entity measured? 


The quoted passage sufficiently illustrates the useful- 
ness, within limits, of interpretation and paraphrase. 
It is still more serviceable, however, as an example of the 
use of metaphor in contemporary poetry, 

It should be noted that contemporary poets — and 
by “contemporary,” I mean “characteristic of the 
present age,’ and not merely “living at the present 
time’’ — have largely replaced the simile by the meta- 
phor. This substitution reflects an increased imaginative 
tension and rapidity in the modern consciousness. For 
a simile is essentially a form of comment through com- 
parison, whereas a metaphor is a form of vision. In a 
simile, the objects compared are left side by side, un- 
fused, distinct; the imagination is invited merely to 
transfer certain qualities from one to the other. I do not 
mean to say that the simile is necessarily a prosaically 
logical device, for the suggested transferences, from a 
purely rational point of view, would often seem falla- 
cious or insignificant. The kind of likeness suggested is 
no doubt a symptom of the emotional elevation proper 
to poetry. Still, the simile is nearer in method, if not in 
aim, to the habits of prose speech than is the metaphor. 
For in the metaphor, insofar as it is authentic, the poet 
sees the object or idea he is contemplating, in a way 
different from the vision of the mind in a prose attitude. 
In fact, the two attitudes are incompatible; as the 
reader appreciates the force of a metaphor, his own 
consciousness becomes infected with some of the excite- 
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ment which originally gave rise to the figure; and on the 
other hand, a metaphor carried out of its setting and 
used in a prose context, is more likely than a simile to 
seem strained and inappropriate, unless long custom 
has really, emptied the image of its metaphorical force. 
(This has happened in such expressions as “he flies,” 
meaning “he runs swiftly.’”’) 

Metaphors, of course, are frequent in the poetry of all 
ages. Most readers will feel, however, that contemporary 
poetry exhibits not only an increase in their numbers, 
but a change in their quality. This impression arises 
from the greater use today of what has been called 
(I am not sure by whom) the “radical” metaphor. Let 
us examine for a moment a metaphor typical of poetry 
in the past, such as “She is the star of my life.” Here, 
there may coexist a number of resemblances between 
the woman and the star. For example, both may be 
beautiful, both may be constant, both can be regarded 
as a source of light (involving, of course, a metaphorical 
use of “light”), both suggest purity, both can be a 
source of consolation, and so on. All of these senses may 
be intended, and probably more than one of them are 
intended, in any given use of the figure. In a “radical” 
metaphor, however, the identification is based on but 
one point of resemblance. Mr. Crane’s reference to the 
relics of a ship-wreck as “scattered chapters” is an 
example of such a metaphor. The relics and the chapters 
have but one root, so to speak, in common; both are 
partial records. “Frosted eyes lift altars” involves 
another such metaphor, although this may not be so 
apparent because the figure of speech is here conveyed 
by a verb rather than by a second noun. Of course, I am 
aware that rhetoricians would classify the figure in this 
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passage as personification rather than metaphor. How- 
ever, personification is nothing but a special. kind of 
metaphor; if it is a metaphor to say that “he is a mere 
clod,” it is merely a metaphor reversed in direction to 
speak of an actual clod of earth as though it were a man. 
All figures of speech relating to imagery can, in fact, be 
reduced to simile or to metaphor according to the 
method of thought exhibited in them. In the clause 
under discussion, eyes and workmen erecting altars 
have obviously but a single point of resemblance. 

The intended gain from the radical metaphor is pre- 
cision of apprehension. The ordinary metaphor — it 
might almost be called “twining” in contrast to the 
other — does not require any energetic action in the 
mind of the reader. Where there are many points of 
contact, it will suffice if but one of these is perceived; 
and in any event, no sharpened attention to the elements 
of identity constituting the metaphor is either evoked, 
or, frequently, even a propos. In other words, a twining 
metaphor resembles vague or blurred outlining in draw- 
ing, whereas the radical metaphor resembles a sharply 
defined stroke. On the other hand, the radical metaphor 
is a frequent source of perplexity to readers, simply 
because they do not, as it were, know in what part of the 
picture to look in order to see the single definite stroke. 
To change the image, the root of identity may be hidden 
too far below ground. The metaphor may be too bizarre, 
too abstruse, or too much opposed to the direction of 
attention suggested by its context, to be grasped even by 
intelligent and conscientious readers. It is unfair, | 
think, to judge poems by snippets; I therefore select a 
poem from White Buildings which has been adjudged 


one of the best in that volume. The last three stanzas, 
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and in part the fourth, I think I understand; but for me 
the imagery in the first three stanzas still, after repeated 
readings, relates itself to no conception embodied in the 


poem as a whole. 
Recitative 


Regard the capture here, O Janus-faced, 

As double as the hands that twist this glass. 
Such eyes at search or rest you cannot see; 
Reciting pain or glee, how can you bear! 


Twin shadowed halves: the breaking second holds 
In each the skin alone, and so it is 

I crust a plate of vibrant mercury 

Borne cleft to you, and brother in the half. 


Inquire this much-exacting fragment smile, 

Its drums and darkest blowing leaves ignore, — 
Defer though, revocation of the tears 

That yield attendance to one crucial sign. 


Look steadily — how the wind feasts and spins 
The brain’s disk shivered against lust. Then watch 
While darkness, like an ape’s face, falls away, 

And gradually white buildings answer day. 


Let the same nameless gulf beleaguer us — 
Alike suspend us from atrocious sums 

Built floor by floor on shafts of steel that grant 
The plummet heart, like Absalom, no stream. 


The highest tower, — let her ribs palisade 
Wrenched gold of Nineveh; — yet leave the tower. 
The bridge swings over salvage, beyond wharves; 
A wind abides the ensign of your will... 


In alternating bells have you not heard 

All hours clapped dense into a single stride? 
Forgive me for an echo of these things, 

And let us walk through time with equal pride. 
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Another characteristic. of metaphor in some con- 
temporary-verse is what may be called “multiple 
reference.” There is danger lest this be confused with 
what I have nicknamed “twining” metaphor. In the 
latter, there are several grounds of connection between 
two objects or ideas. In multiple reference, the metaphor 
consists in an identification between an object or idea 
and two or more other objects or ideas, each of these 
identifications having, however, as in the radical meta- 
phor, but a single ground or basis. Mr. Crane’s discus- 
sion of the metaphor in “the calyx of death’s bounty” 
illustrates multiple reference, “calyx” being intended 
to suggest both a cornucopia and the vortex of water 
caused by the suction of a sinking ship. At its best, 
multiple reference enriches the emotional suggestiveness 
of 1 imagery by multiplying the density of the images; the 
effect is comparable to harmonic music as distinguished 
from melodic. At worst, double reference may merely 
resemble an irritating parlor game in which the reader 
tries to guess in which corner of the universe the in- 
nuendo lies. 

So far, I have been discussing the characteristics of 
the single metaphor. A reference to Recitative, quoted 
above, will suggest that not only the individual meta- 
phors, but the connection of these metaphors to form 
the fabric of a poem, involves what is for many readers 
a novel feature of technique. The sequence of ideas or 
images seems to defeat expectation at every turn; in 
fact, some readers may suspect there is no sequence — 
merely a huddle. 

In an article in The Third American Caravan, entitled 
The Extension and Re-integration of the Human Spirit 
through the Poetry, chiefly French and American, since 
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Poe and Baudelaire, Mr. Yvor Winters discusses the 
several methods of constructing poems. There is, first, 
the ‘“‘scattered”’ method, in which the several stanzas, 
or even the lines within a stanza, exhibit no progression, 
but are related to each other simply by their reference to 
a common theme. If I remember rightly, Nashe’s Jn 
Time of Pestilence is the example given. Most descrip- 
tions fall into this class. There is, next, the narrative 
method, which is too obvious to need comment. There is, 
third, the logical method, in which the stanzas or lines 
of a poem follow logically from their predecessors. 
This method of development was characteristic of the 
seventeenth century Metaphysicals, and can be ex- 
amined in such poems as Donne’s The Funeral. Next, 
and specially characteristic of contemporary verse, there 
is the “psychological” method, in which there is from 
line to line, or from stanza to stanza, a progression not 
ordered by logic, but, in psychological terms, based on 
association of ideas. Mr. Winters, adopting a Freudian 
explanation, states that the method is a result of the 
lowering of the level of consciousness to a point where 
subconscious trains of thought become conscious. Mr. 
Read on the contrary would regard a non-logical pro- 
gression in poetry as a result of thinking raised to a 
more than ordinary intensity. There is, doubtless, a 
difference between uncontrolled reverie and the purpo- 
sive associations of poetry; and Mr. Winters’ expla- 
nation, by suggesting the former rather than the latter, 
is misleading as a description of all but bad poetry 
using a psychological method. Lastly, there are 
poems which exhibit an alternation of method, or in 
which one method is applied to larger units, such as 
the stanza, and another method to smaller units, such 
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as the line. Even though logical sequences, which are 
necessarily constituted by public or traditional connec- 
tions, are ipso facto easier to apprehend than are psy- 
chological sequences, which at least so far have usually 
been private — that is to say, peculiar to the poet’s 
mind — and have therefore exacted from readers not 
only a sustained intensity of attention, but often a 
considerable amount of bewildered fumbling, neverthe- 
less poets are increasingly employing the psychological 
method. One reason may be given in the words of Mr. 
Crane — the quotation is om the correspondence 
already drawn upon in this article: 


. as a poet I may very possibly be more interested in the so- 
called illogical impingements of the connotations of words on the 
consciousness (and their combinations and interplay in metaphor 
on this basis) than I am interested in the preservation of their logi- 
cally rigid significations at the cost of limiting my subject matter 
and perceptions involved in the poem. 

. If the poet is to be held completely to the already evolved 
and exploited sequences of imagery and logic — what field of added 
consciousness and increased perceptions (the actual province of 
poetry, if not lullabyes) can be expected when one has to relatively 
return to the alphabet every breath or so? In the minds of people 
who have sensitively read, seen and experienced a great deal, isn’t 
there a terminology something like short-hand as compared to 
usual description and dialectics, which the artist ought to be right 
in trusting as a reasonable connective agent toward fresh concepts, 
more inclusive evaluations? 


That is to say, logical sequences and traditional imagery 
are neither flexible nor subtle enough to render ac- 
curately the nuances of contemporary perception. This 
inadequacy comes about in two ways. Not only do poets 
reach out after ever more precise renderings of a life 
growing ever more complex, but traditional diction and 
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imagery are ever crumbling in the poet’s grasp. That 
the everyday use of a word empties it of whatever 
figurative energy it may have had, and disintegrates 
even its denotation until the word becomes little better 
than a conceptual dust heap, is a phenomenon too 
familiar to need demonstration. But even language 
markedly poetic in flavor, becomes with use a hindrance 
to fresh perception — to that exploring impulse which 
sustains all the arts. A family tradition is an excellent 
thing, but only so long as the family is still alive. 

The use of the psychological method discussed above 
can best be illustrated by poems which have as their 
core or germ some concrete object or definite event. 
Under this heading fall most of the best poems of Mr. 
Allen Tate, as, for example, the following one from his 
book Mr. Pope and Other Poems:? 


Death of Little Boys 


When little boys grown patient at last, weary, 
Surrender their eyes immeasurably to the night, 
The event will rage terrific as the sea; 

Their bodies fill a crumbling room with light. 


Then you will touch at the bedside, torn in two, 

Gold curls now deftly intricate with gray 

As the windowpane extends a fear to you 

From one peeled aster drenched with the wind all day. 


And over his chest the covers, in an ultimate dream, 
Will mount to the teeth, ascend the eyes, press back 
The locks — while round his sturdy belly gleam 

The suspended breaths, white spars above the wreck: 


Till all the guests, come in to look, turn down 
Their palms; and delirium assails the cliff 
Of Norway where you ponder, and your little town 
Reels like a sailor drunk in his rotten skiff. . . . 

* Minton, Balch. 1929. 
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The bleak sunshine shrieks its chipped music then 
Out to the milkweed amid the fields of wheat. 
There is a calm for you where men and women 
Unroll the chill precision of moving feet. 


Reminiscences of the Little Nells of fiction have made 
a subject such as this difficult to handle any longer in 
poetry without the invigorating and strange astringency 
of the psychological method. 

Before going on to another function of this method, I 
wish by way of interlude to glance at the suspicions of 
those who think contemporary poetry of the sort dis- 
cussed in this essay to be either a deliberate hoax, or a 
product of unwitting self-deception. In either event, it 
is supposed that such poems can be manufactured in 
quantities by any versifier with a little technical skill 
and his tongue in his cheek. In the Saturday Review of 
Literature for March toth, 1928, Mr. William Rose 
Benét made merry in this fashion at the expense of Mr. 
Hart Crane. Mr. Benét produced a few specimens of his 
own, dashed off light-heartedly within a few minutes, 
and asked his readers whether these were not quite as 
good as anything of Mr. Crane’s. Of these effusions, 
one was: 

Musette 
Let us by apples be believed; 
No rainy crow 
Jangling a heaven sparked with light 
Can murk the orchard more; 
For apples now relate, remind, 
Vertumnian. . . 


The neighing night 
Falls to flat peace, lays gold on gray; 


The rose and violet shower. . . 
And this is past. 
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Your eyes immediacies 
Apples incredulous of heaven. 


Another specimen: 
Rhetorical Question 


A dromedary dreams all neck. 

Peered round but patient wax impressed the die of steel. . . 
Poised on a pin-point. Dark 

Riddling said Paracelsus is the illusion yet 

Magammon will not miss the way, 

His house being bright. 


It is of course possible that Mr. Benét was not serious 
in his criticism, yet this is the sort of test which 1s some- 
times soberly proposed in proof of the insincerity of con- 
temporary verse; and the specimens produced by Mr. 
Benét are at least as good as those usually produced in 
any such test. Comparison of them with the poems 
quoted in this essay shows, I think, how easy it is to 
single out the fakes. In the first place, the associations 
in Mr. Benét’s verses are evidently easy and trivial: 
“gold on gray” is quickly and rapidly followed by 
“rose and violet’; “peered” and “patient” suggest 
“poised on a pin-point” by mere alliteration; “rid- 
dling’’ suggests “Paracelsus” to anyone who ever took 
a college course in nineteenth century poetry, and 
“Paracelsus” in turn leads with almost the weary 
inevitability of a text-book syllogism to “illusion” and 
‘““Magammon.” Secondly, the triviality of Mr. Benét’s 
impulse has landed him in what seems to me an un- 
intended pun — “‘neighing night.” Punsters, one admits 
grudgingly, exist, but not among the Muses. Lastly, 
one of these spurious compositions — the second — 
establishes in the mind of the reader no sense of its 
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direction, and the first one achieves such a sense only 
by a sudden unprepared repetition. If Mr. Benét was 
serious, his lack of skill has betrayed his convictions. 
Poems obviously need not, like Mr. Tate’s, originate 
in a perception of some object or event; they may result 
from an attempt to embody or illustrate some idea or 
system of ideas. In ages when the poet is sustained by a 
systematized theology or philosophy, accepted by the 
whole society of which the poet is a member, poems of 
this sort have typically a logical organization, or else 
follow an allegorically narrative plan. But it is a charac- 
teristic of the present age that there is no such univer- 
sally accepted foundation of ideas on which the poet 
may build. In consequence, the poet ambitious of pre- 
senting an articulate interpretation of life must con- 
struct his own system as he goes along. He might, of 
course, pursue his philosophizing and his poetizing 
separately; he might compose philosophical treatises 
and in alternation with these, illustrate his ideas in 
verse. However, the image-making habit characteristic 
of the poet does not foster the habit of sustained ab- 
stract thought; few poets of any note have produced 
treatises on metaphysics. The poet prefers to do his 
thinking while he is creating his poetry. And poets 
nowadays often, as Mr. Winters has pointed out in his 
American Caravan essay, employ the psychological 
method in alternation with other methods when they 
are on the trail of a philosophy. Mr. Winters’ explana- 
tion of this fact is, as I make it out, that by following 
non-logical sequences of ideas poets stumble upon — 
or, from a different point of view, are unwittingly led to 
— conceptions immediately perceived to have philo- 
sophical significance. In other words, truth has grown 
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so shy that it will not come for any of the familiar re- 
peated calls; it must be stalked. By use of the psycho- 
logical method, the poet hopes to surprise it in its 
secretest retreats. And the history of thought — even of 
scientific thought— does furnish testimony to the 
worth of this method. The biographies of noted scientists 
show that generalizations popularly supposed to have 
been the product of experiment or of deduction from 
experience, were really arrived at by flashes of imagina- 
tion, and owed only their verification, not their birth, 
to methods characteristic of science. 

Whether or no Mr. Hart Crane has actually arrived 
at any of his ideas through the psychological method, 
he is a good example of a poet who employs that method 
in poems based on abstract conceptions — a fact con- 
spicuously illustrated in his notable recent poem, The 
Bridge. The poem as a whole is an apotheosis of America 
in the spirit of Whitman — Mr. Crane’s avowed master 
—with intimations of a mystical philosophy of space, 
time, and deity hovering about the central theme like 
a semi-luminous East River fog. Structurally, The 
Bridge 1s divided into a proem and eight sections, the 
second of these containing five poems, the fifth, three, 
and the others, one each. The nature of the whole can 
best be gathered from a brief running analysis. 

In the proem, an apostrophe To Brooklyn Bridge, Mr. 
Crane hails the bridge as a symbol of the nation and the 
basis of a new myth which will embody the sense of 
mystic unity which for him connotes God: 


Again the traffic lights that skim thy swift 
Unfractioned idiom, immaculate sigh of stars, 


3 Liveright. 1930. 
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Beading thy path — condense eternity: 
And we have seen night lifted in thine arms. 


O Sleepless as the river under thee, 
Vaulting the sea, the prairies’ dreaming sod, 
Unto us lowliest sometime sweep, descend 
And of the curveship lend a myth to God. 


The second section of the poem, 4ve Maria, presents 
Columbus, homeward bound from his voyage of dis- 
covery to America, meditating on the marvels he has 
been granted through toil to behold, until he rises to 
adoration of God, manifest 


From Moon to Saturn in one sapphire wheel: 
The orbic wake of thy once whirling feet 


and in 
. . . kingdoms 
naked in the 
trembling heart — 


This section of the poem is marked by individuality of 
imagery sufficient to give it interest and salience, and 
yet is completely free from obscurity. 

The third section is entitled Powhatan’s Daughter. 
Throughout the poem Pocahontas is a symbol of the 
American continent; her “swift red flesh” it is that 
brings forth and nourishes the generations. In the first 
poem in this section, Te Harbor Dawn, the poet — 
perhaps here, the typical lover of America — awakes 
slowly amid the sounds and sights of dawn in New York 
harbor; and as he rouses himself, he wonders who the 
woman is in whose embrace he has slept. In the second 
poem, Van Winkle, the poet is on his way into the past 
to seek this mystic bride. He remembers his boyhood 
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days, with their schoolbook stories of Rip Van Winkle, 


who now 
sweeps a tenement 
way down on Avenue A, — 


but who 


. swore he’d seen Broadway 
a Catskill daisy chain in May —. 


In the third section, The River, technically the most 
interesting part of the book, the poet pursues his search 
for Pocahontas. The section opens with confused ad- 
vertisements and slogans of the day flashing by the 
windows of a train presumably bearing him away from 
New York westward. Suddenly the point of view shifts; 
the poet is left on the tracks with three hoboes, belated 
pioneers, 


Blind fists of nothing, humpty-dumpty clods. 


Yet they touch something like a key perhaps. 
From pole to pole across the hills, the states 
— They know a body under the wide rain. . . 


In company with them, the poet wanders over the upper 
basin of the Mississippi, drawing ever closer to nature, 
until finally the turbid stream of humanity fades into 
its symbol, the River itself, which the poet follows 
down its course until 


All fades but one thin skyline ’round ... Ahead 
No embrace opens but the stinging sea; 
The River lifts itself from its long bed, 


Poised wholly on its dream, a mustard glow 

Tortured with history, its one will — flow! 

— The Passion spreads in wide tongues, choked and slow, 
Meeting the Gulf, hosannas silently below. 
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In the next poem, Te Dance, the poet has passed to the 
Appalachians, and has been carried back in time before 
the coming of the white man. In this section, the sym- 
bolism is whirling and confused; it is difficult to define 
the implications of the imagery. There is a vision of an 
Indian war dance; and an Indian brave, Maquokeeta, 
who is at the same time the spirit of lightning, is im- 
molated at the stake — a sacrifice with which the poet 
identifies himself as a victim. Through this sacrifice 
Pocahontas, the earth, is awakened to new vigor. There 
is apparently some notion of the fruitful union of time, 
embodied in seasons, with space, incarnate in the earth, 
for the serpent and the eagle, symbols respectively of 
time and space, appear in this section. The union can be 
accomplished, seemingly, only through passionate self- 
surrender. The Dance appears, structurally, to be one 
of the two climaxes of the poem; for with the following 
poem, Indiana, the poet, now that his mystic union 
with Pocahontas has been consummated — now that 
his question in The Harbor is answered — returns 
toward the present. This representation of a pioneer 
mother’s farewell to her son, who is leaving her to 
follow the sea, brings the whole section to an inadequate 
and sentimental close. 

The third section, Cutty Sark, consists of reminis- 
cences of the clipper ship days, elicited from the con- 
sciousness of a drunken sailor in a water-front bar, and 
threaded with memories of ships lost at sea: 


— where can you be 
Nimbus? and you rivals two — 
a long tack keeping — 
Taeping? 
Ariel? 
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The organization of this section is an interesting study 
in the possibilities of reverie. 

The following or fourth section, Cape Hatteras, is a 
vision of the conquest of space achieved by man through 
mechanical invention, aviation being selected as a vivid 
evidence of this progress. Some of the metaphors pre- 
senting the dual possibilities of the airplane, for increase 
of knowledge or for destruction of life, exhibit strikingly 
the modern poet’s ability to subject to artistic form the 
stubborn substance of mechanics. The dirigible is an 
“enormous Lounger of Pendulous auroral beaches;” 
the “Falcon Ace” is adjured to remember 


Thou hast there in thy wrist a Sanskrit charge 
To conjugate infinity’s dim marge — 
Anew. 1a! 


Yet 


While Iliads glimmer through eyes raised in pride 
Hell’s belt springs wider into heaven’s plumed side. 


And the passage ends with an airplane tumbling down 
the skies, the broken descent being indicated by the 
irregular splittings and spacings of lines and words down 
the page familiar to readers of the poetry of Mr. E. E. 
Cummings. Disheartened, it would seem, by the dubious 
success of man’s mastery of space, the poet passes im- 
mediately to an apostrophe to his master Whitman, 
whose message holds 
. . something green, 
Beyond all sesames of science . . . 


Wherewith to bind us throbbing with one voice, 
New integers of Roman, Viking, Celt — 


In this appeal may lurk a conviction that space and its 
conquest furnish man with no motive for love; it is only 
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in time, tradition, history, that the affections take root. 
If there is -no- such connection as I here guess at, the 
transition to Whitman becomes distinctly fortuitous. 

Section five, Three Songs, consists of three short 
poems: Southern Cross, National Winter Garden, and 
Virginia. In these, so far as I can make out, the Ameri- 
can continent is addressed: first, pessimistically, as a 
“simian Venus, homeless Eve;’’ second, cynically, as a 
gaudy Magdalene; third, as a vernal and joyous Mary. 
This section explains itself best as a sort of résumé of 
moods which arise from a contemplation of the recurring 
cycle of birth and death. 

In section six, Quaker Hill, prefaced by the rather 
grotesque conjunction of two beautiful lines from Emily 
Dickinson and an exceedingly banal quotation from 
Isadora Duncan —it might as well have been Dr. 
Frank Crane — we find a contrast between the insen- 
sitiveness of our modern business civilization and the 
pain that awareness of time brings to the poetic mind. 
At Quaker Hill 

. the Czars 


Of golf, by twos and threes in plaid plusfours 
Alight with sticks abristle and cigars — 


men who are insensitive to such feelings as 


That patience that is armour and that shields 
Love from despair — when love foresees the end — 
Leaf after autumnal leaf 
break off, 
descend — 
descend — 


In section seven, T4e Tunnel, we are returned to the 
griding blare of modern life, illustrated by the New 
York subway. As the poet rides in it, he sees the phan- 
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tom of Poe; what the connection of this particular ghost 
with the section is, I cannot make out. The poet has 
now returned to the confusions from which he set out on 
his backward flight in history; the section therefore 
serves as a prologue or introduction to the final or 
eighth section, 4i/antis, containing the poet’s final apos- 
trophe to the Bridge. Rising above the stress and con- 
fusions of our jumbled existence, it seems to the poet, as 
it mounts into the moonlight, to represent the union of 
the Old World and the New, of the past and the future, 
of space and time, and even to be a symbol of that mys- 
tic rapture, mediated by love, in which the spirit of man 
soars beyond transience and change, with their shadows, 
good and evil, to communion with God. 


O Thou steeled Cognizance whose leap commits 
The agile precincts of the lark’s return; 


So to thine Everpresence, beyond time, 

Like spears ensanguined of one tolling star 
That bleeds infinity — the orphic strings, 
Sidereal phalanxes, leap and converge: 

— One Song, one Bridge of Fire! Is it Cathay, 
Now pity steeps the grass and rainbows ring 
The serpent with the eagle in the leaves. . . ? 
Whispers antiphonal in azure swing. 


Finis. 


This poem seems to me indubitably the work of a man 
of genius, and it contains passages of compact imagina- 
tion and compelling rhythms. But in its central inten- 
tion, to give to America a myth embodying a creed 
which may sustain us somewhat as Christianity has 
done in the past, the poem fails. And for a quite simple 
reason. The radical metaphor and the psychological 
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method, which is really a string of such metaphors, by 
their particularity are adapted to the representation of 
unique objects or shades of feeling, and may as Mr. 
Winters suggests even on occasion be a source of single 
ideas. But any general theory — of America, life, God, 
or anything else — which is intended as a basis for 
thought and feeling in many different minds, must evi- 
dently be generalized so as to make it capable of ade- 
quate transplanting. Now, generalization necessitates 
formalization; form in ideas implies system; and a 
system requires a logical, rather than a merely associa- 
tive, method of presentation, for system zs logic. A 
system may be faulty, but it is then faulty /ogic; its 
faults, as well as its virtues, exist on the plane of logic. 
Particular metaphors and psychological sequences, ex- 
pressing as they do identities peculiar to the individual, 
are ill adapted to furnish us with anything that can be 
seen as a system; they usually result at best in a vagrant 
route, and at worst in a jungle. In a poem such as The 
Bridge, therefore, however appropriate to certain pas- 
sages the psychological method may be, either as fur- 
nishing metaphors for presenting details, or as a way of 
arriving at particular insights, when applied to the 
representation of Mr. Crane’s central body of ideas (or 
intuitions, or feelings; at any rate, they are intended to 
form a body, or organic system) the method breaks 
down. We feel behind the poem a definite intellectual 
structure trying to break through the imagery, but 
strangled in the attempt. Or better, the poem is a super- 
saturated solution, with ideas trembling on the verge 
of crystallization; but the needed shock does not come 
and the ideas remain fluidly elusive behind the sym- 
bolism. 
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To be sure, the symbolism can be made out, and it is 
often richly suggestive. The trouble is, we do not know 
exactly what it is suggestive of. My analysis has some- 
what obscured this fact, for I have boldly attributed 
values to The Bridge, for example, which are but doubt- 
fully suggested 1 in the poem. The mere creation of sym- 
bolism is worth while, for symbols eventually may 
produce their own myths or meanings, as the anthro- 
pologist knows. And the symbol itself often reflects 
added values back upon the reality it represents. A 
case in point is the death of Jesus; the association of the 
Cross with his death has enriched that event with values 
which it would have lacked had Jesus been shot at 
sunrise. But the situation in Mr. Crane’s poem is com- 
parable to the state of affairs which would exist if we 
were not certain whether the Cross symbolized the 
death of Christ, the opposition between’ Roman rule 
and Jewish aspirations, or the antinomy between matter 
and spirit. 

Must we conclude then that such modern features of 
technique as I have been discussing must, because of 
their inadequacy for the presentation of any large view 
of life, be regarded as steps in the wrong direction? In 
view of the strain and frequent baflement they impose 
on the attention, there will be only too many readers 
eager to welcome such a conclusion. I think, however, 
these new methods have an inherent value which is 
likely to prove increasingly important. In a way, all 
descriptions of reality are metaphorical, since all de- 
scriptions are selective. From the standpoint of a car- 
penter, the physicist uses highly figurative language 
when he describes a chair as a mass of electrons whirling 
about each other in minute planetary systems. From 
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the point of view of the physicist, the furniture dealer is 
using metaphorical language when he describes certain 
electrons as belonging to the Windsor style. Compared 
with reality, the descriptions furnished by all sciences 
are but bodies of metaphors. Now, this splitting of our 
vision into what I may call sectional and even competing 
metaphors has been forced on us by practical necessities, 
but it may easily be carried so far as to be un-wholesome 
— I use the word with a sense of all its connotations — 
for the human being. The chief malady of thought at 
the present day seems to arise from our exaggerated and 
warring sectionalisms in thought. The philosopher, no 
doubt, combines these partial insights, but he combines 
them into a structure, not into a vision; in other words 
the unity he achieves is a unity the mind can inhabit, 
but hardly a unity the mind contains. The poet, striking 
out continually new and fresh metaphors, and striking 
them out, if he is a contemporary poet, with an aware- 
ness of the several specialized systems of metaphor 
which constitute our modern science, produces in the 
minds of attentive readers a flexibility which aids them 
to grasp more of reality in a single act of apprehension. 
Moreover, sometimes the very metaphors of the poet 
will be found to possess a sort of centrality; they have 
connections simultaneously with aspects of reality until 
then seemingly mutually exclusive. It may well be 
through paths of strange invention that we must pursue 
the end which ever eludes us as we approach it: “to see 
life steadily and see it whole.” 
Forever Deity’s glittering Pledge, O Thou 


Whose canticle fresh chemistry assigns 
To wrapt inception and beatitude, — 


F. CupwortuH FuIntT 
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HETHER society progresses or not cannot be 

W settled until we know what progress is. The 

word itself is obviously metaphorical and is 
derived from the behavior of physical objects moving 
through homogeneous space. Thus one can tell whether 
an arrow is progressing towards its target because we 
have certain quantities and directions given us which 
are literally and immediately applicable to the subject 
matter. We know what the object is whose progress we 
are discussing; the direction in which it is moving; the 
goal towards which it is moving; the source from which 
it is moving; the velocity at which it is moving. We 
have, moreover, units of measure for the variables in 
this situation which permit us to give intelligible an- 
swers to questions about the object’s course. 

All of this information is not strictly necessary. But 
the prerequisites for the determination of physical 
progress are (1) an object to move, (2) a goal, (3) a 
measure of proximity to that goal, and (4) an ability to 
compare the object’s proximity to it at various times. 
If there is not a reasonable identity between an arrow 
as it leaves the bow and as e hits the target, there is no 
common antecedent for “‘it.” If there is no target, the 
arrow to all intents and Se is wandering about — 
it may even be going in a straight line — but it is not 
“progressing.” If we cannot tell whether it is near or 
far from its target, it may be progressing in some 
transcendental sense but certainly not in any experi- 
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ential sense, nor is a progress which is pragmatically 
non-existent of any interest. Finally, if we cannot com- 
pare its proximity to the target or to its terminus a 
quo at different times, we shall never know but that it 
is standing still. The first two prerequisites are, if one 
wish, metaphysical; the latter two epistemological. 

The metaphor is inapplicable on all four counts. An 
arrow can be distinguished —at least perceptually 
— from the medium through which it moves, but to 
put one’s finger on the denotation of “society” and 
distinguish it from its medium is impossible. The object 
and its medium here fuse. True, one can distinguish 
between society and the geographical background 
against which its history is written. But though the 
geographical background is an important element in 
social history, determining in part social forms and in 
part determined by them, nevertheless when we think 
of social progress we are not thinking in general of 
society's motion through a geographical medium. 
Curiously enough, the control by man of physical 
nature — if the phrase is not redundant — does give 
us our best evidence for “progress” and is probably the 
source of most social evolutionary optimism. 

But this, as I say, is not enough. For the metaphor on 
the first count to be accurate, there should be an endur- 
ing identity on the object. But “society,” even if the 
theory of progress be true, is an ever-changing thing. 

ow our grammar is inept when we wish to express 
growth, and can handle no change which is not funda- 
mentally of the subject-predicate nature. Growing 
things have no detectible subject which takes on new 
attributes, but are by their very essence a stream of 
constantly changing attributes, or, if one prefers, a 
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twisted rope of many strands, some of which are short, 
others long, as a human mind is a rope of ever-increasing 
experiences, some of which are retained, others lost, 
and at no point can one say, “This is society and this 
is what happens to it.”” No more can one say, “This is 
America and this is its history,” or, “This is George 
Washington and this his life.” I do not wish to identify 
myself as either a Bergsonian or a Crocean by these 
words, for such people draw out of their theories 
implications which I should be the first to reject. But 
that the subject-predicate formulas are not adequate 
to objects which grow seems to me undeniable and is, 
of course, the reason why a man like Mr. Whitehead 
abandons them entirely, since he believes that all 
objects grow.! 

There is, however, still further complication when one 
attempts to isolate “society.” Suppose we have arbi- 
trarily — and the adverb is not too strong — distin- 
guished occidental from oriental society, there remains 
the problem of twisting together the various national 
social traditions, each of which has lived its own life 
to a certain extent. When one reads such a book as 
Condorcet’s Esquisse — not to mention the Civitas Dei 
—one finds that Society has a curious way of being 
now in Greece, now in Rome, now in France, now in 
England. Exactly what is “it” that crawls about in 
this fashion? After, say, the Macedonian Conquest did 
Greece stop being Society? And after the fall of Rome 
did Society take up its residence in Aix-la-Chapelle or 
Tours? Where is it today? Our grandchildren, or theirs, 
will situate it in New York no doubt. But something is 
still going on in Europe, just as there is still something 


1That is, objects in the usual but not Whiteheadian sense of the word. 
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going on in Athens and Rome. If now our arrow were 
to disappear and a new arrow take its place, and this 
too were to disappear and be replaced, until finally 
some arrow or other hit the target, what would be the 
sense in saying that the first arrow had hit the target? 

The case is not quite so clear as regards Society, for 
after all Rome was able to build upon the experience of 
Greece, and northern Europe on that of Rome and if 
the successive constructions had moved in any definite 
direction, the metaphor, though still inexact, might not 
be too misleading. But regardless of the question of 
whether Rome did “build upon the experience of 
Greece’? — which does not interest us—there is 
nothing real of any importance which corresponds to 
Greece, Rome, or Europe. There are, to be sure, certain 
cultural traditions which we call Greek and Roman, 
but they were expressed in the works of a certain 
relatively small number of individuals, who were the 
dominant forces of their time. They were not pervasive 
of the societies which have given them their names. 
Thus the Socratic tradition — the logic of essences, the 
identifications of values with the Eleatic, the reproduc- 
tion in conduct of the characters of the “‘real’’ — is the 
heart of the Greek tradition. One finds it in Plato, 
Aristotle, the Stoics, and the Epicureans, and to a 
large extent even in the Neo-Platonists and Neo- 
Pythagoreans. It is what we usually mean by “the 
Greek way of thinking.” But very few Greeks ever 
thought that way. The evidence is in the scoldings 
which the Philosophers administered to the Many. 
Apparently, the ideas which actually controlled Greek 
society were Sophistic, and Sophistry though popularly 
important was historically negligible. One is almost 
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tempted to be eloquent and say that the dominant 
philosophies are those in which no one believes. 

What Society in any one place at any one time looks 
like is a pile of superimposed layers of culture. If we 
presuppose social evolution, we shall say that the bottom 
layers are primitive and the top modern. But if our 
vocabulary is not twisted by current prejudices, we 
shall say that the top layer is on top simply because its 
people control the culture of their time, or in actual 
numbers exceed the people of any other layer, or have 
control of the means of publication. But here as in 
Greece we must make a distinction between that culture 
which predominates at any one time and that culture 
which writes the books that are remembered. 

There is still another difficulty in finding a subject 
for the verb “to progress.’’ Whatever else Society may 
be, it 1s, culturally, a group of different interests, some 
harmonious, some discordant, which are variously 
economic, intellectual, artistic, and so on. Each of these 
interests has its proponents and the proponents are to 
be arranged in layers like the cultural layers of the City 
as a whole. Today, for instance, there exist in New York 
people who barter and exchange, people who use nothing 
but token money, people who pay by cheque, and a 
great number who follow all three methods of payment. 
There are painters who adopt almost every mode of 
painting from that of the anonymous artists of Altamira 
to that of Chirico. There are philosophers who range 
from naive realism to “objective relativism.”’ And the 
fact that I am indicating, in spite of certain /audatores 
temporis acti, seems always to have been a fact. There- 
fore instead of saying, “Painting has progressed,” one 
ought to say, “New methods of painting have been 
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devised,” for such phrasing will avoid answering the 
awkward question of how something can move.away 
from a point and still be there. 

We have then no object to move in any literal sense 
of the word; we have human beings doing new things. 

But are the things they do moving in any deter- 
minable direction? 

It is certain that there is an inner impulsion in some 
of the sciences which determines the scientists to de- 
velop some phases of their work rather than others. 
Some theorems in mathematics, for instance, are proved 
rather than others because of purely mathematical 
reasons. The development of non-Euclidean geometry 
was, I suppose — but I claim no authority for this 
supposition —a result of the initial denial of the 
parallel postulate which in turn depended upon the 
decision that it was a postulate and not a theorem. But 
on the other hand the theory of probability budded off 
from mathematics for purely social reasons. Once 
budded its growth may have been partly determinable, 
but only in a gross sense, 1.e., one could have predicted 
that as many as possible of its implications would be 
explicated. 

But even so vague a prediction as that cannot be 
made of all the sciences. Think of the rise and develop- 
ment of alchemy, or philology, or structural psychology. 
Each of these investigations changed its character not 
because of any internal weakness or logical exhaustion 
but because of its impact with new facts and new 
sciences. Discoveries in a field often remote from the 
field in question may nevertheless determine the crop 
grown in it. Roemer’s discovery of the velocity of light, 
according to Mr. A. O. Lovejoy, “was as significant for 
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epistemology as it was for physics and astronomy,” and 
it is very possible that Rembrandt's technique of 
illuminating his paintings suggested to Descartes the 
grand design of his De Mundo. 

In those pursuits which are not moved by inferences, 
such as the arts, there is even less of a direction. The 
history of European painting moves in a variety of ways; 
it is like an exploding rocket rather than a flowing river 
and when one remembers what was happening simul- 
taneously in Holland and Italy in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, one sees how multidirectional it was. That modern 
painting has followed Dutch rather than primitive 
Italian painting is true, but Italian painting was paint- 
ing nor did it “grow into” Dutch painting. What 
happened was that certain specific Italian artists 
adopted the Dutch technique. But for that matter 
there are still frescoes being painted in Italy and 
presumably always have been. 

The history of inventions exhibits the same trait. 
It spurts. The logical development of steam engines 
would have been to utilize them wherever power was 
needed. But they were to a large extent replaced by 
gasoline engines or electric batteries long before all 
their potentialities were realized. There is no directional 
consistency between steam and electricity, between 
railroads and airplanes, between sailing vessels and 
steamships. It is a vicious logolatry to think of the 
hollow tree becoming a Bremen. Nothing of the sort 
happened. What occurred was that different and more 
satisfactory vessels were invented. The satisfactoriness, 
however, is not entirely nautical but economic, and 
many a sailor has deplored the “floating hotels” which 
the tourist agencies eulogize and which have crowded 
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the brig and barkentine off the seas. To discover a 
direction is to foresee it or to be able to foresee it. But 
prediction rests on the potency of the future in the 
present or on the discovery now of the cause of a future 
effect. This is clearly impossible, except figuratively, in 
social affairs. It is never possible for that matter in any 
affairs except when a given history is repeated. We can 
predict that chickens will emerge from eggs, and ashes 
result from burning paper, because the same thing has 
happened frequently enough to establish a reasonable 
probability of the future’s repeating the past. But we 
are even in such cases never sure that a given egg may 
not go wrong or that a burning paper will not be doused 
before it has turned to ashes. In social histories the 
repetitions are as factitious as the resemblances; one 
never finds two historical events as similar as two eggs. 
Consequently to determine in advance their course is 
impossible and if impossible they have no detectible 
goal. Hence on count 2 the metaphor is inexact. 

In social questions the measure of progress is usually 
a “value.’”’ The man who believes in it is likely to main- 
tain that society is growing better and not worse. Yet 
were society, assuming the word to have some deter- 
minable denotation, growing worse it would be progress- 
ing in the same sense as an object moving towards a 
point is progressing. There is nothing normative in 
physical progress, but social progress would be without 
interest to most people if it were not normative. But 
who is to say whether society is better or worse than 
it ever was? One may retort that at least the various 
social strands have each their inherent set of standards 
and provide a means of determining whether they are 
moving towards a goal or not — assuming that they 
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have a goal. Thus it is a priori determinable that an 
economic instrument, be it of production or distribu- 
tion, has a réle to fulfill and we can see whether it is 
fulfilling it or not. Within limits this is true. We can 
roughly see that railroads, for instance, transport goods, 
if not people, more “‘satisfactorily” now than they did 
in 1830. We can see that the telephone system in 
America is “better” than it used to be. But one has no 
sooner uttered these words than the demon of con- 
tradiction points out that the railroads are strangling 
the farmer and the telephone system is a giant monopoly 
doing all the horrible things that monopolies do. He 
suggests that American society is becoming the play- 
thing of industry and that even from the economic 
point of view the situation is far from desirable, since 
it does not provide the consumer with the goods he 
wants at the price he wants them. But many a critic 
of the present order refuses to admit the propriety of a 
purely economic point of view, insisting in effect, if not 
in words, on the 1 intertwining of all social strands. 

It is dialectically certain that if a moving object has 
no goal there is no telling whether it be near or far from 
it, but we are not relying on pure dialectic here. We are 
assuming, be it remembered, what is probably contrary 
to fact, that there is such a thing as society and that it 
has a goal. Unfortunately the goal is the satisfaction of 
desires or the meeting of approbation. The question is 
therefore one of discovering whose desires are to be 
satisfied and whose approbation to be won. As late as 
the eighteenth century it was still possible to argue that 

“all men” (or Man) were of such and such a nature and 
on that basis to reason out what was best for them (or 
Him). This is no longer possible today. Men are as 
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various as the points of the compass and there is no 
evidence that human variety can be explained away. 
The homogeneity of Pagan and Catholic society was 
acceptable because only a limited number of people 
were articulate and the logic of the time, the logic of 
concepts (or essences), made homogeneity necessary. 
But we no longer fear variety and some of us, roman- 
tically inclined, admire it. Thus we expect human de- 
sires and approbation to be as diverse as human nature, 
not that we agree to a simple difference of opinion but 
to a difference, perhaps even a conflict, of needs. This 
is no place to develop a theory of the rise of values and 
changes in taste, but we may at least submit the axiom 
that whenever large masses of people do anything it is 
because they find some satisfaction, overt or concealed, 
in doing it. But it is also true that often the satisfactions 
of one social layer are achieved by the discontent of 
another. The Athenian gentleman could live the theo- 
retic life at the expense of the slave, which did not 
cause Aristotle to say that the theoretic life was good 
for some men but not for others. So too the monastic 
life was purchased at the expense of the lay community; 
but chastity, obedience, poverty were still held to be 
goods in themselves. Can we bring ourselves today to 
hold that that 1s good for Man whose realization can 
be secured only if a certain portion of men live a bad 
life? 

This apparent digression is planned to suggest why 
there is today no measure of our proximity to a goal. 
I fail to see how, knowing what we do of human nature, 
any state of affairs is good for all. Consequently I fail 
to see how any state of affairs is better than any other 
for all. That being so, how can any set of standards be 
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applied to any age to determine whether it is better or 
worse than any other age? 

One might maintain that were values “absolute” one 
would have such a measuring rod and could determine 
to how great an extent an age realized them. But how 
could absolute values be more or less realized? What 
would the difference in degree mean precisely? Merely 
that more people have lived in accordance with the 
given rules of life? Aside from the logical difficulties of 
inferring that ten good people are better than one good 
person or ten beautiful poems more beautiful than one, 
such a conception of improvement does concur with 
common sense. Nevertheless when one attempts to 
apply such a measure to Society, one is at once con- 
fronted with the new problem of counting the increase 
in the numbers of those enjoying the blessings of the 
good life. If more and more people are living better and 
better, we may toss our caps in the air and shout paeans 
to Progress. To be sure “more and more” would have to 
be interpreted as a rate rather than as an absolute 
number, the system of fixed values would have to be 
justified, and the difficulties of our first and second 
points eliminated. With all this done per impossibile, 
all would be well, though the metaphor might still 
be inept. 

This leaves our last objection to be disposed of easily 
enough. We may again remark that successive societies 
are not Society and that Society’s proximity to its 
suppositious goal cannot be compared at different times 
if one has nothing but different societies at different 
times. That may, however, be a mere logical quibble. 
Nevertheless it is a fact that we have no evidence of how 
closely any society ever approached any goal at any 
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time, to say nothing of what goal it ought to try to 
approach. How many men per thousand were theoretic 
in Periclean Athens as compared with Augustan Rome, 
Carlovingian Tours, Medicean Florence, Elizabethan 
London, Ludovican Versailles, Morganic New York? 
(I omit the question of how many should have been.) 
The inquiry is so absurd that to state it is to destroy it. 
The concept of progress was probably colored, if not 
entirely determined, by the growing science of biology. 
The history of living things seems to indicate the con- 
tinuous realization of an end, as Aristotle saw, and in 
accordance with the traditional logic the end had to be 
present at all times along the way. The ancillary notion 
of “potentiality” helped make processes seem reason- 
able, serving, as M. Meyerson has pointed out, to 
eliminate time and thus make what was essentially 
process analogous to spatial dislocation. These attempts 
though grotesque, gave rise to many of the stock terms 
of the earlier biologies, “life force,” “vital principle,” 
“preformation,” for instance, and the alternatives 
seemed to be either to articulate biological data in the 
language of physics or give up the attempt to make it 
“scientific.” The former was chosen with none too 
happy results. Coupled with this choice was the as- 
sumption that the later stages of an animal’s growth 
were better than the earlier, so that a life’s history — if 
snipped off at the proper point, and so joyful is man 
that it was always snipped off before decay set in — 
seemed evidence of progress in both the descriptive and 
normative senses of the word. This ambiguous thinking 
was no doubt the source of all our evolutionary opti- 
mism, so pathetic to contemporary minds. 
And as it has always been a habit to treat society as 
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an animal, it was natural to apply to it the same con- 
cepts as were used in biology. That such usage led to 
gross ineptitudes, this paper may have suggested. We 
seem incapable of admitting seriously a plurality of 
kinds in our universe and apparently the comfort of 
unity, however artificial, overbalances its unintelligi- 
bility. In a day like ours, when the joy that had given 
way to despair has now turned into a willingness to face 
facts dispassionately, there is some hope that philoso- 
phers with sociological interests may welcome a pre- 
liminary analysis of one of their basic concepts. That 
has been the sole end of this essay. 
GEORGE Boas 


- 
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by it, has always been applied more indiscrimi- 

nately to science, industry, religion, or even 
society in general than to art. Occasional battles have 
been fought over the relative artistic claims of Ancients 
and Moderns, but we have usually been content to look 
upon works of art as eternal, and to accept the verdict 
of Time as bestowing Timelessness. None but an ec- 
centric scientist studies the researches of Aristotle and 
Galen, but no amateur in artistic appreciation or en- 
deavor neglects his classics. 

Looked at superficially, this is not difficult to under- 
stand. At least science seems to provide a clear example 
of comprehensible progress. It is getting somewhere, 
and we can watch it travel;—or rather, for our 
knowledge is always after the event, from our point of 
view it has been getting somewhere (a shift in tense not 
without importance). There are more or less definable 
goals: let us say roughly, the ordering of the physical 
world, for theoretic science; the application of theory 
to human needs, for practical science. The first goal may 
be handled quantitatively; and, using Euclidean as- 
sumptions (which still direct most of our thinking 
about science, though science itself has long since grown 
critical toward them), we may look upon a whole as the 
sum of its parts. Anything worth preserving from Greek 
astronomy is included in Einstein’s more extended 
mechanical system; we have quantitative increase, and 
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thus progress. This principle is obvious to the school- 
boy, flushed with new light from the trivial metaphors 
by which his geography teacher demonstrates the 
rotundity of the earth and its motion round the sun. 
There are, however, points of view from which progress, 
even in this most elementary sense, is not so obvious: 
but for the present purpose we may disregard them. 

The second goal raises more discouraging troubles, 
since it is at least partly a judgment of value, and ma- 
chine technique has not clarified perceptibly our evalua- 
tive thinking. Common sense teaches us hearty con- 
tempt or tolerant amusement at such men as Mr. Voliva 
who cherish self-evident scientific theses such as the 
flatness of the earth; and we evince only an archaeologi- 
cal interest in the Ptolemaic stars. But nostalgia for a 
simpler life, devoid of pent-houses, telephones, and sub- 
ways meets a more lenient sympathy. Still, except for 
the cranks among us, we recognize progress in the prac- 
tical application of science as well as in its theoretic 
formulation. We do so by adopting as criteria proximate 
ends such as health, mobility, longevity, literacy, ease 
of communication, etc.; though even here, to avoid the 
gloomier commentators on the desirability of such ends, 
it is more conservative to restrict our criteria even fur- 
ther, and to offer an up to date Utilitarianism in such 
forms as The Greatest Bathtub Principle. We may then 
measure progress in relation to a goal of the greatest 
number of bathtubs (Fords, radios ....) for the 
greatest number of people. Thus we can introduce order 
into our thinking. 

Yet even such understandable reasonings we hesitate 
to apply to works of art. “These are the wing’d with 
awe, inviolable.” Whatever science may do, art does 
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not progress. Art is concerned with the permanent quali- 
ties of human-nature, with the immutable, the Ideas. 
And this feeling has been rationalized during the past 
hundred fifty years into numerous aesthetic theories 
which treat beauty as an intrinsic quality; or, more re- 
cently, under the influence of immature psychologies, as 
a specific aesthetic emotion. (In point of fact the relation 
is two way: the theories also tend to substantiate the 
feeling.) Aesthetic philosophers have generally bid for 
Platonic support, though for this there is no justifica- 
tion. Plato’s Form of Beauty, in so far as it can be put 
under modern labels (which is indeed not very far), be- 
longs to ethical, not to aesthetic discussion. But in any 
case, from the point of view of a useful philosophy of art 
— that is, a philosophy of art which has something to 
do with works of art — these theories are not impor- 
tant: they belong to the land of speculative metaphysics, 
not to art. It should moreover be noticed that, like the 
uniformity of nature, the law of no-progress in art is 
largely a put up job. All the intrinsic beauty and specific 
emotion theories stack the cards heavily. If a thing is 
beautiful (or produces aesthetic emotion), it is beautiful 
(or produces aesthetic emotion) — African mask or 
Moorish arabesque or Greek temple or Elizabethan 
play or Cubist painting. There is no room for progress 
in an eternal order of this sort. And no-progress has still 
another hidden ace. For the standards we use are the 
things of the past. If we don’t like The Divine Comedy 
when first we come to it, we stay with it till we do: till 
we, we say, learn to understand and appreciate it; till 
the form has become intelligible, and the relations are 
seen to be organic. If doubts arise, if certain older works 
of art seem a bit crude or awkward when judged by 
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modern standards, the difficulty is turned over to a 
trained historical sense. This enables us to know that 
what would send a contemporary quickly back to the 
provinces is first rate from anyone who lived long 
enough ago. And thereby is quieted the naive beginner 
who finds Shakespeare’s humor much less entertain- 
ing than a twenty-five dollar a week Broadway hack 
writer's, Dante’s philosophical passages interminably 
boring, and Sophoclean choruses too much like Republi- 
can Presidents. 

It does not, however, require precise analysis to dis- 
cover that the propositions, ‘““Science progresses” and 
‘““Art does not progress,” are at different levels of dis- 
course. A usual shift in meanings has occurred. If we 
are concerned with what I have termed a “quantita- 
tive” notion of progress, art progresses quite as evi- 
dently as science. With a few minor exceptions, such as 
certain medieval methods of staining glass, the artist of 
today has in his field all the technical, theoretic, quanti- 
tative knowledge of the past at his disposal as fully as 
the scientist in his. From a technical point of view we 
can flute a column or build a pyramid far better than a 
Greek or an Egyptian, just as we can make better 
wheels and motors. Indeed, from this point of view 
artistic progress is even more evident than scientific, 
since scientific advances can many of them contribute to 
art — as in the case of miechanics and Italian painting, 
or psychoanalysis and the modern novel — in a way 
that art cannot contribute to science. Presumably we 
are not interested in these quantitative sorts of meaning 
Invart. 

What makes the notion of progress more or less in- 
telligible in science even apart from quantitative con- 
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siderations is the fact that we can (with however great 
distortion) distinguish at least a hazy goal for science, 
and interpret the history of science in the light of a 
coherent tradition working toward that goal. It is true 
that we formulate this goal in our own terms, for other 
ages would not have recognized it: it can be called 
progress more in the sense that a man knocked uncon- 
scious by an automobile, who wakes up to find himself 
in a hospital, can call his journey from the place of the 
accident to the hospital progress, than in that of one 
who deliberately takes the Twentieth Century to Chi- 
cago. It is true, further, that even this progress has 
often been interrupted: in some of the practical sciences 
the Minoan culture was far more advanced than the 
seventeenth century. And it is true that we need not 
accept the goal as good. With such modifications, then, 
to say that art progressed in this other than quantitative 
manner, it would be necessary to interpret the history 
of art also as working toward some partially discernible 
goal through some continuous tradition. 

The attempt to discover a tradition of this sort has 
been made from several directions. Spengler, by treating 
art as a function of culture in general, and by having a 
value system to apply to the culture, is able to form 
invidious judgments, such as: 


What dowe possess nowas “art?” A faked music, filled with arti- 
ficial noisiness of massed instruments; faked painting, full of idiotic, 
exotic and showcard effects, that every ten years or so concocts 
out of the form-wealth of millennia some new “style” which is in 
fact no style at all since everyone does as he pleases; a lying plastic 
that steals from Assyria, Egypt and Mexico indifferently. . . 


For Spengler, judgments such as this apply only within 


the limits of a single culture, and he is here noting a 
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regress rather than a progress; but this is indifferent to 
the problem of giving progress in art a meaning, which 
is to Spengler dependent upon the general structure of 
his morphology of history: this general structure I do 
not propose to examine, though without developing the 
argument it should be clear that the question of progress 
in art might profitably be separated from too general 
questions. In one field this was attempted by William 
Archer, who interpreted drama in the light of a tradition 
which had as its goal a naive and confused conception of 
realism. How fatuous was the foisting on drama of such 
a tradition is adequately enough shown by the place 
Pinero occupies at the culmination. 

Opponents of the flux philosophies have returned to a 
carefully disguised modification of intrinsic quality 
aesthetics. This takes the form of a simultaneous (that 
is, timeless) order of values—an artistic tradition 
which, I suppose, subsists, and which each new work of 
art becomes part of, though in becoming part of it, the 
new work modifies the whole. Mr. Eliot, for instance, 
speaks of the simultaneous order of European literature 
from Homer to the present day. The limitations of this 
and like conceptions become at once apparent if we 
consider in immediate juxtaposition Icelandic sagas, 
Greek tragedy, Celtic romances, eighteenth century 
poetry, Old English poetry, French classical drama, the 
Grail legend, Horace, the Nibelungenlied. . . . The 
“order” is too desperately abstract and once again we 
are forced to conclude that from the point of view of 
any one work of art it is of small importance. There is 
no intelligible basis of comparison between the Mabino- 
gian and the Essay on Man; or even between Sophocles 
and Shakespeare — which is more or less the same as to 
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say that there is no common tradition to which they are 
attached. But. these are all words? Yes, and a Greek 
temple and an Elizabethan river are both matter; and 
the verbal symbols by which we know what we term a 
work of art are at least as slippery and as various as 
those visual-tactile-aural symbols by which we know 
material objects. A knowledge of Sophocles is of no 
more help in gaining a better knowledge of Shakespeare 
than would be any other profound manifestation of 
human thought and feeling — the Nicomachean Ethics 
or the Parthenon will do quite as well as the Oedipus. 
There is no basis for comparison between Sophocles and 
Shakespeare, and the only meaning a judgment of one 
as greater than the other could have is against the 
grammatical abstraction of some “common element” 
which is isolated as the “‘definition of drama.” 
Whatever may be tradition’s seat at the banquet 
table of essences, for those who are interested primarily 
in works of art tradition is a social affair: it concerns the 
artist, the work of art, and whoever is trying to experi- 
ence the work of art. A tradition is in a sense the exten- 
sion, depersonalization, objectification of meanings. It 
is partly an artistic and partly a non-artistic matter. 
Through a tradition, those visual symbols which mean 
first a dove, mean also the Holy Ghost, and also other 
visual symbols of other painters, as well as the attitudes 
and emotions joined with the various aspects. But these 
meanings must be accessible, to however small an 
audience. A man who knows nothing of China and who 
has never before seen any Chinese painting, when con- 
fronted with, say, a Sung landscape must make his 
judgment of it in isolation. Clearly, his appreciation 
will be influenced by his previous experience; yet if we 
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grant even the ideal possibility of becoming critical 
toward the picture, of identifying it as an object, and if 
we are to suppose that the value of the picture will de- 
pend on the synthesis of meanings achieved in the 
picture, it is equally clear that his previous artistic ex- 
perience has only a most distant and accidental relation 
to his present experience. It will help him to see the 
picture, but in the endeavor to objectify his experience, 
a suggested comparison of the Chinese landscape with a 
landscape by, for instance, Giorgione, will be almost 
entirely illicit and a wholly personal matter. There is 
none but a mechanical connection between them. A 
judgment, therefore, which should call one or the other 
the better (more beautiful) picture is empty. A novice in 
art, except that he could not see so well, would start at 
almost the same point in developing his appreciation of 
Chinese art as a life long student of Italian painting. 
On the other hand, comparative judgments and thus 
progress receive content when they are made of works 
of art created within a unified tradition which is ac- 
cessible both to the artist and to whoever experiences 
the work of art. This would be the case for only a few 
people in this country for Chinese art, but it may be 
illustrated for many educated readers by Elizabethan 
drama. No one Elizabethan play can be treated in isola- 
tion, because the materials from which it is made are 
meanings which extend beyond itself, meanings drawn 
from English history, politics, science, philosophical 
studies, adventures, and from the plays that have al- 
ready been written. The plays of Shakespeare mark a 
progress over those of his predecessors not simply be- 
cause they are different from them, because they ap- 
proximate more closely to eternals and fundamentals, 
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but because they are like other Elizabethan plays. In the 
same way, standing in the Brancacci Chapel, we can 
feel that Masaccio has gone forward by such things as 
his subordination of the line for the very fact that he has 
drawn on all earlier Florentine painting, and is working 
out solutions for problems present throughout. How far 
we judge his change to be progress will depend on how 
far we accept the Florentine tradition; but from its 
point of view the change is progress; and it 1s difficult to 
understand what other sort would be possible. 

The coordinate relation between tradition and prog- 
ress can be illustrated indefinitely, and will provide a 
workable interpretation for comparative artistic judg- 
ments. Negative examples serve to bring this out even 
more easily. The first public displays, not many years 
ago, of primitive African sculptures forced many people 
back on intrinsic beauty theories and may have been 
factors influencing such statements as Christopher 
Dawson’s: “Art and literature . . . do not advance in 
the same continuous line of development that we find in 
material culture. A ‘low’ culture can produce an art 
which is in its kind perfect and incapable of improve- 
ment” (Progress and Religion). Again, Chaucer has 
always been a puzzle to college English teachers. Where 
is he to be set in the hierarchy of English poets? is he a 
tragic writer? is he greater than Milton? The continuity 
of a language itself does insure a tenuous thread of tra- 
dition, but this is not sufficient in Chaucer’s case to 
render intelligible comparative analyses of his poetry 
with English poetry after 1550. He must be judged 
against the tradition (primarily French and partly 
Italian) in which he wrote — though indeed for the 
Canterbury Tales, taken as a whole, there is no basis of 
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comparison. In our own time Joyce focusses the ques- 
tion. Ulysses joins an immediate to a wider European 
tradition in a manner that leaves the book open to a 
fair number of readers who are willing to take pains. 
But in Work in Progress Joyce has isolated himself from 
any accessible tradition (except for such abstractions as 
“good and evil,” “male and female,” etc., which are, of 
course, unimportant) and has left this latest book 
communicable only to those who are willing, so far as 
they can, to recreate what is now no more than a 
Joycean, a personal tradition — that 1s, no tradition at 
all. 

The task of the “historical sense” is then to render 
accessible dead or enfeebled traditions, and by doing so 
to render accessible the works of art of the past. But 
here arises a curious difficulty: it is only in material, 
quantitative matters, where we are not interested, that 
we can in any thorough manner recreate the past. We 
can live in the South Seas and turn back ten thousands 
of years, and we can get rid of a century or two on al- 
most any farm. There 1s nothing in the way of substitut- 
ing an outhouse for a bathroom or a horse for a motor 
car. But in art, the failure of /a recherche du temps perdu 
is inevitable. Those who have seen Segonzac, Matisse, 
Utrillo, Brancusi, who have read Proust and Joyce and 
the surrealists, who have heard Stravinsky and Antheil, 
cannot deny them if they would. Te Divine Comedy of 
the fourteenth century is irretrievably lost and only a 
sentimentalist can feel that he has recovered it. Nor is 
there any reason to suppose that, for us, it is worth 
recovering. Dante’s words now symbolize a different 
context of meanings, which is to say that The Divine 
Comedy is now a different poem. What can be recovered 
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most easily from the art of the past are the more strictly 
formal aspects — those meanings in the work of art, 
that is, which are most nearly self-contained. For this 
reason the less “literary” arts are the more accessible. The 
“object” which is, for instance, a Bach Prelude and 
F ugue we can suppose to be pretty much the same for 
us as it was for one of Bach’s contemporaries: it does 
not go outside of itself. (Though in this it is easy for us 
to be deceived. What educated Chinese would no doubt 
consider “formal” elements in Chinese music is yet 
traditional enough to baffle almost all westerners.) 
Painting, too, is more self contained, more strictly 
formal, than literature can hope to be; but it is hard to 
understand how anyone today, looking at the Giotto 
Deposition at Padua, can think he is seeing the same 
picture that a fourteenth century Italian saw. What re- 
mains is, compared with the original picture, an abstrac- 
tion stripped of all that made the picture most valuable 
to its earlier beholders. It is, perhaps, something 
“purer,” even from many points of view something 
more valuable, but it is something else. 

There is then an essential difference between a present 
and a past tradition. And as the notion of progress in 
art takes on meaning within the limits of an articulate 
tradition, so from our own point of view, from the point 
of view of our own tradition, we can consider that our 
art shows a progress over past arts: at least it is ours in 
a way that the art of the past can never be. This comes 
out, oddly enough, in the work of those who seem to 
repudiate the contemporary tradition. Mr. Eliot's 
latest poetry, as an example, draws from an earlier and 
no longer widely accepted tradition, but that tradition 
is assimilated through a contemporary tradition. What 
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makes this hard to realize is the fact that we can only to 
a limited extent become critical toward the tradition in 
which we partake, as we can only partially become 
aware of our breathing or the flow of our blood or the 
secretion of our glands. But we can think outside a tra- 
dition which is ended, as we can analyse the thoughts of 
the moment just past. 
James BuRNHAM 


D. H. Lawrence 


A Neglected Aspect 


ROM a purely literary point of view, D. H. Law- 
P ene lies a little beyond the grasp of our criticism. 

The form of his work cannot profitably be dis- 
cussed, for both the poems and the novels generally 
have about as much form as a completed emotion — 
which is considerable — but no more. The qualities of 
his prose, the intensity of his poetic insight are entirely 
personal, the result of a personal manipulation of tra- 
ditional means. They can be praised in the mass or 
quarrelled with in detail but they elude the precision of 
definition, the abstractness, which, to deal with aes- 
thetic experiment, modern criticism has developed. 

For us Lawrence’s deepest significance must be as a 
poet of rebellious social theory. Nothing could represent 
him more untruly than the prevalent feeling that he 1s 
devoted to the sexual individual in a social vacuum, a 
feeling which has been crystallized by Mr. Joseph Wood 
Krutch who says: “He had no political interests and 
no social program. It was only incidentally that he con- 
descended to touch a detail of our system, as he did, for 
example, when he attacked the censorship, for he had 
repudiated it in toto and he saw no reason for meddling 
with it in detail.” If there is one surely connecting 
thread running through all Lawrence’s work, it is the 
thread of social interest. He did indeed repudiate our 
system as a way of life for himself. As a form of treacher- 
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ous injustice, he kept it within constant reach of his 
castigating rod. 


“The poet begins where the man ends.”’ Thus writes 
the Spanish critic, Sefior Ortega, as he describes the 
modern tendency which he calls the dehumanization of 
art.1 One must recognize this tendency and one must 
admit its force. And as one recognizes it, one sees just 
how far from modernity Lawrence’s literary practice 
was. In the preface to New Poems he differentiates three 
kinds of poetry: the poetry which carries us back to 
the past, the poetry which carries us forward to the fu- 
ture, and the poetry of the present moment. “The 
poetry of the beginning and the poetry of the end must 
have the exquisite finality, perfection which belongs to 
all that is far off.”” But the poetry of the present moment 
is a thing of flux: like the present moment itself it has 
“no perfection, no consummation, nothing finished.” 

This third kind of poetry is, of course, Lawrence’s 
kind. Its purpose is to express what Lawrence called the 
quick of the universe, the quick of himself. If the dictum, 
“The poet begins where the man ends,” has any mean- 
ing at all, for Lawrence it certainly had none. Law- 
rence the poet begins exactly at scratch with Lawrence 
the man. “Pure” and “abstract” art, devoid of human 
content, signifies nothing to him in itself. In the practice 
of it he can see only the index of a human condition. 
“T think all these tubes and corrugated vibrations are 
stupid enough for anything,” he has his last hero say of 
an abstract painting. “They show a lot of self-pity, an 
awful lot of self-opinion, seems to me.’’ He himself used 


1 Tbe Dehumanization of Art, by José Ortega y Gasset. THe Symposium. 
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his immense artistic gift never as a thing in itself but as 
an instrument-to reproduce the flux and plasm of life. 
But it is not with any simple-hearted artist-joy that he 
concerned himself with this flux and plasm of life. He 
wrote of it frightened and angered by its misery. With a 
hard-headed commonsense he avoided with his anger 
the metaphysical bases of life and struck square into 
the middle of the cause of all misery — the social order. 
In short, Lawrence’s divergence from the tendency 
which would have the poet begin where the man ends 
was not merely an aesthetic manifestation. It is also 
the very nub of his social feeling. 

Lawrence’s refusal of the abstract in any manifesta- 
tion, his excited, angry, loving interest in humanness, 
are rare among the talents of today. Even if we exclude 
the consciously “dehumanized”’ arts which Sefior Or- 
tega mentions — the anti-naturalism out of Mallarmé, 
the non-representational painting and the depersonal- 
ized music — and turn to examples of art which contain 
a considerable amount of human significance, we still 
find a sort of dehumanization operating. Works such as 
Joyce’s or Thomas Mann’s novels or Mr. Hart Crane’s 
recent poem are deeply concerned with human signifi- 
cances which often they exploit with great success. But 
even when their human apperception is most keen, some 
veil comes between creator and creature — and we find 
we are dealing with human va/ues rather than with hu- 
man qualities. 

The reason for this is fairly obvious. The organization 
of our social life becomes more and more complex and 
we delegate more and more functions to the social ma- 
chine. The vital contacts of our living are less and less 
with our fellow men and more and more with the ma- 
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chine. To contact with a fellow man one responds — 
in whatever degree — with the whole of one’s self. To 
contact with the social machine one responds with only 
some value of one’s self: the particular value the machine 
is serving or attacking. Frequent response with the self 
deepens one’s sense of the self. Frequent response with 
abstracted values makes these values more discrete, 
more separate from their possessor. Man begins to func- 
tion with one value at a time. He begins to be a collec- 
tion of values and finds fewer and fewer chances to re- 
spond with all of himself at once, integrally, completely. 

Lawrence’s revolt was against these forces of de- 
humanization, against the forces which had split the in- 
dividual into a collection of values, and had set him into 
merely mental life. Sex was Lawrence’s carryall for the 
weapons of this revolt. It was not the only vehicle: 
the struggle with nature for survival, the free expression 
of personal enmity, are (as in Boy in the Bush) equiva- 
lent to sex in efficacy to bring about liberation and ful- 
ness of life. Lawrence was seeking a symbol to express 
the salutariness of unrestrained contact with some sen- 
tient thing and in sex he found the symbol that was at 
once deepest and most universal. 

His earliest novels employ sexual patterns which are 
repeated in his later ones; his first novel, The White 
Peacock, contains the ideological seeds and many of the 
characters of his last, Lady Chatterley’s Lover. Already 
Lawrence sees his men as sexually disadvantaged, his 
women, still strong, misdirected by the weakness of the 
men. In these early novels he attempts no social inter- 
pretation; but as he carries on his exploitation of spir- 
itual maladjustment, the social implications grow, until 
in Lady Chatterley’s Lover they flower into explicitness, 
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and passages of social theory intertwine with passages 
of sexual practice. 

Though a poet of social theory, Lawrence is still a 
poet and the truth about him cannot be reached by 
systematizing his insights. Nevertheless, in Fantasia of 
the Unconscious, written in the very middle of his career, 
he himself attempts to articulate what he has arrived at 
sporadically and intuitively. This strange book, a 
mélange of psychology, physiology, physiognomy, eth- 
ics, and pedagogics, i is almost medieval in its unabashed 
physical mysticism. Lawrence divides the body into 
two planes. In the lower plane lie the solar plexus and 
the lumbar ganglion. In these centers he finds the seats 
of self-perception — of the knowledge J am I. In the 
upper plane lie the thoracic ganglion and the cardiac 
plexus, the centers of world-perception — you are you. 
The lower centers generate the “dark” forces, self-asser- 
tion, masterfulness, pride, and joy. In the upper centers 
of objectivity are the urges toward pity and tenderness, 
the spiritual will. When there is a perfect polarity be- 
tween all the centers, the individual is complete and full- 
functioning. But very seldom in our time does that per- 
fect polarity occur. All emphasis of educational and so- 
cial pressure is put upon the upper centers; these are 
trained and nourished; the lower centers are forced into 
atrophy. 

It is obvious what agencies have created this condi- 
tion: democracy and capitalistic industrialism must of 
their own necessity bring about the atrophy of the 
“dark” centers. These agencies cannot exist together 
with the virtues of pride and self-integration. Their 
virtues must be those of the upper centers — idealism, 
benevolence, dutiful submission, — and these the ra- 
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pacity of the modern politico-economic system succeeds 
in enforcing where Christianity failed. From the defeat 
of the virtues of the lower centers and the triumph of 
those of the upper, comes the messy sterility of modern 
life. Love with its demand for pity and tenderness, un- 
balanced by the self-integrating “dark” forces becomes 
a sterile combat of spiritual wills. For the human will, 
when it functions through the polarity of upper and 
lower forces, is a clean and apparent thing; even as it 
functions through the lower forces only, though it may 
be destructive, it is still clean and apparent; as it func- 
tions through the upper centers only it becomes the 
spiritual bullying which lies hidden in our notion of 
love, in our idealism, in our social benevolence. 

The flat staleness of life, the loss of savor, the inability 
to feel in the body and in the nerves an irrefutable 
reason for living, have been the mournful subject of 
literature since the rise of democracy and industrialism. 
And though scores have given enlightening expression 
to the affliction, no one has been so downright, so sim- 
ple-spoken about its cause as Lawrence. No one has said 
as he says: we are miserable and full of spleen because 
half of ourselves has been taken from us; our system has 
taken from us the body and its joy and knowledge. In 
the midst of a passage of love dalliance, Mellors, the hero 
of Lady Chatterley’s Lover declaims: 


“Let’s live for summat else. Let’s not live ter make money, 
neither for us-selves, not for anybody else. Now we’re forced to. 
We're forced to make a bit for us-selves, an’ a fair lot for th’ 
bosses. Let’s stop it! Bit by bit, let’s drop the whole industrial life, 
an’ go back. The least little bit o’ money’ll do.” He paused and 
then went on: 

“An’ I'd tell ’em: Look! Look at Joe! He moves lovely! Look 
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how he moves, alive and aware. He’s beautiful! An’ look at Jonah! 
He’s clumsy, he’s ugly, because he’s never willin’ to rouse himself. 
I'd tell ’em: Look! Look at yerselves! one shoulder higher than 
t’other, legs twisted, feet all lumps! What have yer done ter yer- 
selves, wi’ the blasted work? Spoilt yerselves. No need to work that 
much. Take yer clothes off an’ look at yerselves. Yer ought ter be 
alive an’ beautiful, an’ yer ugly an’ half dead. So I’d tell ’em. An’ 
I’d get my men to wear different clothes: ’appen close red trousers, 
bright red, an’ little short white jackets. Why, if men had red, fine 
legs, that alone would change them in a month. They’d begin to be 
men again, to be men! An’ the women could dress as they liked. 
Because if once the men walked with legs close bright scarlet, and 
buttocks nice an’ showing scarlet under a little white jacket: then 
the women ’ud begin to be women.” 


This is the simplest possible statement to simple peo- 
ple. But Lawrence, though himself of proletarian stock 
and a warm, unsentimental champion of the proletariat, 
is not writing at this class. He is directing himself at 
the sensitive middle class and at the rulers or those 
who are close to the rulers of the world. The heroes who 
carry his didactic burden are often proletarians who 
have been born into industrialism and who have escaped 
it to come into contact with Nature. But what they 
have to say is not for their class fellows. The proletariat 
may be crippled in body; it is not further diseased 
with the parasite of mind. The enslavement of the 
physical body to machines cannot be lifted by words; 
but there is some hope that the spiritual body enslaved 
to the sapping mind can be freed. After all, though the 
disease of this class is indubitably the result of the social 
order, it is in some part the result of an inertia which 
words may exorcise. To this class which lives by per- 
ception, Lawrence pleads the passionate perception of 
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When humanity comes to its senses [he says in Fantasia of the 
Unconscious] it will realize what a fearful Sodom apple our under- 
standing is. What terrible mouths and stomachs full of bitter ash 
we've all got. And then we shall take away our “knowledge” and 
“understanding,” and lock them up along with the rest of poisons, 
to be administered in small doses only by competent people. 

We have almost poisoned the mass of humanity with understand- 
ing. The period of actual death and race-extermination is not far 
off. We could have produced the same barrenness and frenzy of 
nothingness in people, perhaps, by dinning it into them that every 
man is just a charnel-house skeleton of unclean bones. Our “under- 
standing,” our science and idealism have produced in people the 
same strange frenzy of self-repulsion as if they saw their skulls each 
time they looked in the mirror. A man is a thing of scientific cause- 
and-effect and biological process, draped in an ideal, is he? No won- 
der he sees the skeleton grinning through the flesh. 


On the rehabilitation of the body, on the reéstablish- 
ment of the knowledge of the blood and nerves, Law- 
rence bases his faint hope of human salvation. But 
Lawrence may not be dragged into the untruths which 
a simpler man would have hurled himself into, having 
come to such conclusions. The importance he puts upon 
sex, for instance, is far from carrying him into the vulgar 
promiscuity of the ordinary “pagan.” Sex is not for 
him a means of amusement or of “self-expression.” 
The slippery facility of Bertrand Russell’s sexual moral- 
ity, arrived at by strict process of logic and calculated 
to destroy whatever meaning there is left to sex, is not 
Lawrence’s. 


Sexwis a life-flame, a dark one, reserved and almost invisible. 
It is a deep reserve in a man, one of the core-flames of his manhood. 

What, would you play with it? Would you make it cheap and 
nasty? 

Buy a king-cobra and try playing with that. 
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Again, it is often misconceived of Lawrence that he 
found in sex the ultimate activity of man. But in Fan- 
tasta of the Unconscious he makes clear the place of sex. 
“Men, being themselves made new after the act of 
coition, wish to make the world new. A new, passionate 
polarity springs up between men who are bent on the 
same activity, the polarity man and woman sinks to 
passivity. It is now daytime, and time to forget sex, 
time to be busy making a new world.” “And,” he con- 
tinues, “I am sure that the ultimate, greatest activity 
of man is this desire for great purposive activity.” 
Sexual activity as an end in itself, as an ultimate, he 
sees as anarchic: sexuality made the great center of life 
is the beginning of despair. But the two activities, sex- 
ual and purposive, feed each other. Starve one of the 
other and it becomes inevitably sterile and destructive. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis has attacked Lawrence as a de- 
nier of mind, as an exponent of the Feminine Principle 
and of the “‘child-cult.”’ The attribution to Lawrence of 
a position such as this could only have been arrived at 
by Mr. Lewis by means of a false simplification. Law- 
rence is far from denying mind. When he attacks 
understanding he is attacking a thing which has been 
artificially grafted onto the ruck of mankind who cannot 
support it and whose life is sapped by it. “There are few, 
few people in whom the living impulse and reaction de- 
velops and sublimates into mental consciousness. There 
are all kinds of trees in the forest. But few of them in- 
deed bear the apples of knowledge. So we go through the 
forest of humanity, cut back every tree, and try to graft 
it into an apple-tree. A nice wood of monsters we make 
by doing so.” 


As to Lawrence’s subscription to the “child-cult,” 
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the following passage from Lady Chatterley’s Lover in- 
dicates that Lawrence’s understanding of it 1s as great 
as Mr. Lewis’s and his disgust with it even greater. 
Clifford, the impotent husband of the heroine, deprived 
of his wife, falls into a perverse relation with his middle- 
aged nurse, in which he is “‘a child when he was a man.” 


The curious thing was that when this child-man, which Clifford 
was now and which he had been becoming for years, emerged into 
the world, it was much sharper and keener than the real man he 
used to be. This perverted child-man was now a real business-man; 
when it was a question of affairs, he was an absolute he-man, sharp 
as a needle, and impervious as a bit of steel. When he was out 
among men seeking his own ends and “making good”’ his colliery 
workings, he had an almost uncanny shrewdness, hardness and a 
straight sharp punch. It was as if his passivity and prostitution to 
the Magna Mater gave him insight into material business affairs, 
and lent him a certain remarkable human force. The wallowing in 
private emotion, the utter abasement of his manly self, seemed to 
lend him a second nature, cold, almost visionary, business-clever. 


And finally, no reader of his novels can take seriously 
the accusation that Lawrence abased himself before the 
Female Principle. Every one of his heroes is engaged in 
a frantic and bitter struggle against just this abase- 
ment. But Mr. Lewis wishes to broaden the accusation 
by identifying the Feminine Principle with flux and the 
Eternal Becoming with which Lawrence was confess- 
edly concerned. Nevertheless, this concern is not the 
hidden intellectual evasion Mr. Lewis would have it. 
Lawrence does not chuck himself regardless into the 
stream of Becoming. If he does not seek to crystallize 
its drops into timeless perfection, he indeed confines 
them in a strong vessel of pertinent meaning. 

LIONEL TRILLING 
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He gripped more closely the essential prose 
As being, in a world so falsified, 
The one integrity for him. . . 
The Comedian as the Letter C. 
The universe as a whole may be called intelligible. 
Appearance and Reality. 
I had a burning desire for, I almost prayed for, a great sorrow which might round 
out my existence and give life meaning. 
Ibsen, in a letter to Carl Anker. 
You may call it nonsense if you like, but J’ve heard nonsense. . . 


The Red Queen. 


\ GREAT many people write, all people talk, and 


everyone supposes that what he says has mean- 

ing. There is a sense, of course, in which the 
supposition is true, for even confusion has a sort of 
meaning. But meanings are various, and when we speak 
of the meaning of the universe, the meaning of a tele- 
phone directory, the meaning of a painting by Paul 
Klee, we can hardly pretend to be using the word un- 
equivocally. Even a single one of these things means or- 
dinarily in more than one way. The meanings of the 
universe have proved so unmanageable that meta- 
physicians have tacitly agreed to ignore all but those 
that are characterized by some form of conceptual in- 
telligibility. The telephone directory has conveniently 
a group of standardized meanings on which its utility 
depends, but beyond these it is likely to have intimate 
and diverse meanings for the business executive, the 
impatient lover, and the Donnelley typesetter. The 
painting by Klee will mean, to this or that observer, an 
inability to draw, or a curious and challenging arrange- 
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ment of line and color, or, more simply, that the Demon 
of the Absolute is loose again. Meaning is thus doggedly 
ambiguous, and any attempt to pin it down by a defi- 
nition or to postulate a Total Reality in which it can 
more roomily reside, since this itself is a not quite 
meaningless gesture, does no more than give the am- 
biguity a rehearsal. 

Recent approaches to the problem of meaning have 
been mostly of three kinds. There have been analyses 
by traditional philosophers, half spoiled for an intelli- 
gent handling of the problem by a veiled but persistent: 
tendency to put whatever they have to say in a, however 
indirectly, teachable form. There have been the im- 
pressively irrelevant discoveries of those whom Mr. 
Schappes calls “‘geneticophobiacs,” who after as- 
siduous delvings into physiological and anthropological 
backgrounds have ended by staying where they delved, . 
ignoring the warm, vague problems of direct experience 
from which they had set out. There have been, finally, 
the less systematized approaches of certain literary 
critics, attempting perhaps to rejuvenate the lagging 
current interest in poetry by setting in relief the pe- 
culiar sorts of meaning that poetry, and for that matter 
the other arts, can have. Each of these approaches has 
something to offer to the problem of meaning, whether a 
staid, pedagogic, ready-made structure, or the yieldings 
of a highly specialized experimental method, or the 
verbal drainage of poetic insight; but with each of them 
one is forced to the embarrassing admission that not only 
is a contribution being made to the problem of meaning 
but that the contribution both has and lacks meanings 
of its own. Strictly, of course, this paradox is insoluble, 
for it can be reduced to the question, “‘ What does mean- 
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ing mean?” which sounds like a tiresome trick, a bit of 
“meaningless” word-juggling. But a question may be 
legitimate not because it can be given a direct answer, 
which in this case would be plainly absurd, but because 
it stands for the existence of a problem that requires a 
good deal of restatement before any of its proposed 
answers can be relevant, important, or exact. This is 
indeed the only kind of legitimacy that a purely meta- 
physical question can have; accordingly the problem of 
meaning, which taken broadly is the ultimate problem 
of metaphysics, can deserve attention only by getting 
itself converted into a series of more and more articulate 
reformulations. 

One group of such reformulations is attempted in Mr. 
Louis Grudin’s 4 Primer of Aesthetics In spite of the 
technical, too frequently Whiteheadian, terminology 
that clothes them, Mr. Grudin’s ideas have the rare 
merit of seeming at times to come actually to grips with 
the central problem. Taking as primary the distinction 
between a symbol and its meaning, Mr. Grudin bites 
into the problem of their relation. Both “symbol” and 
“meaning” must of course be interpreted as broadly as 
possible: a red light is a symbol that “means” the com- 
mand to stop, a group of words is asymbol that “means” 
something other than mere words, a patch of color is a 
symbol that “means” the object of which it is a part, a 
painting or a symphony is a symbol that “means” the 
organization of aesthetic elements with which it is 
identified. In the first two cases, given an ordinary con- 
text, the symbol merely means and is not a part of what 


1 Covici, Friede. 1930. The title is either a misleading whimsicality or a pun on 
the word Primer. Foremostly, the book is a treatise on meaning, though its doctrine 
does have notable consequences for aesthetics. 
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is meant: this is what Mr. Grudin calls an “anony- 
mous” or “pure” or “sign” symbol. In the third and 
fourth cases the symbol is an aspect or phase of its own 
meaning: Mr. Grudin calls this a “distinct”? or “con- 
textual” symbol. This latter pair of terms seems to me 
unfortunately chosen; “distinct” has a popular connota- 
tion that is practically the reverse of what Mr. Grudin 
here intends, “‘contextual”’ is likely to confuse the pres- 
ent distinction with another, between a symbol whose 
meaning is relatively static and one whose meaning is 
more largely dependent on context. So far as I can tell, 
Mr. Grudin does make this confusion, as Ogden and 
Richards in a slightly different way do also. To avoid it 
I shall use the word reflexive for a symbol that both 
means and is meant, while accepting Mr. Grudin’s 
words pure and anonymous for a symbol that merely 
means. 

Now an organization of symbols having meanings of 
a certain kind is called, using the word very generally, 
a language, and in considering the relations of one lan- 
guage to another Mr. Grudin is at his best. While re- 
jecting “as a romantic illusion the hope for ‘an ideal 
language’”’ (p. 4), he does distinguish a language, and 
consequently a point of view, that is relatively critical 
from one that is relatively naive, and this enables him to 
study the manner in which one language — that is, 
one set of meanings — may be correlated with, and so 
translated into, another: 


A language becomes critical toward its own assertions only by 
means of their correlation; and it becomes critical toward those of 
another language similarly by means of a communication between 
the two, which consists in interpretation. . . With respect to the 
different fields of assertion which it negotiates, its vocabulary is 
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bi-lingual or multi-lingual; but with respect to the inclusive unity 
of its own field, it is a single language. With respect to the meanings 
which it reduces to a unit meaning, a language is critical; with re- 
spect to the unit meaning it is naive. . . (pp. 4-5.) 


Any language, then, however many constituent mean- 
ings it may be critical toward, has some unit meaning 
toward which it is naive, though there is always the 
theoretic possibility of finding a language that shall be 
critical toward this unit meaning: which would be done 
by positing other meanings with which the unit meaning 
could be correlated or contrasted, thus giving birth to a 
new ulterior meaning toward which the new language is 
in turn naive. But too often a given language - --- physi- 
cal events or Berkeleyan ideas or pragmatic “service- 
ables’? —is accepted as final, in which case its naive 
meaning becomes thought of as “what is ultimately 
real,” and we are guilty of what Mr. Grudin happily 
calls the fallacy of unoriented being. 


* 
* * 


The fallacy of unoriented being is a persistent one, 
and a sign of its presence is any such expression as 

“means merely,” “is really nothing but,” “reduces in 
the last analysis to.’ When someone declares that 
mother love “is nothing but” sex attraction, that 
morality “is merely” convention, that thought “can 
be reduced to” movements of the larynx, or, more 
grandiosely, that the universe “is ultimately” rational, 
he is setting up a metaphysical absolute that turns out 
to be a complex of meanings of the particular sort that 
he happens to have acquired an aptitude for handling. 
The technical thinker who makes the mistake of trying 
to comprehend the more elusive aspects of life nearly 
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always does so by chopping them into the rather ele- 
mentary unit meanings with which his science deals: 
the behaviorist into laboratory meanings, the profes- 
sional philosopher into lecture-room meanings, the 
Union Square demagogue into soap-box meanings. 
In each case a unit of meaning — the spatio-temporal 
event or the logical proposition or the social group — 
is made into an element for the building of a specialized 
language: that is, a specialized organization of fairly 
homogeneous units, not by any means necessarily verbal 
though capable of being symbolized by words and capa- 
ble too of exercising a symbolic réle of their own. This 
step in itself is not objectionable, for specialized lan- 
guages are useful, provided they are recognized to be 
languages, that is to say symbols of reality from a cer- 
tain point of view and not substitutes for reality as a 
whole. But the fallacy of unoriented being consists in a. 
further step whereby all entities which do not at first 
sight appear as complexes of the preferred units are 
“reduced”’ to those units and declared to “mean the 
same thing.” Now “meaning the same thing” is a tricky 
affair, not to be accomplished by fiat. As Mr. Grudin de- 
clares, “If mathematical symbols are capable of ref- 
erence to the objects of any field of thinking, it is only 
by a reduction of these objects to their special roles as 
mathematical figures.” (p. 3). Furthermore, “it may be 
readily seen that ‘the same thing’ involves translations 
of meanings from their different contexts” (p. 38); and 
“the very fact of translation implies that they are con- 
sidered together” (p. 15). It is only, in other words, bya 
point of view critical toward a given language, that that 
language and another can be meant as “meaning the 
same thing.” 
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The unusual fertility of Mr. Grudin’s analysis — in- 
cluding, therefore, his terminology so far as that is ade- 
quate to and necessitated by the analysis — appears in 
the ease with which it can be directed against the most 
diverse types of hidden dogmatism. Dogmatism need 
not, though it often does, mean the stubborn clinging to 
a positive belief; there is a dogmatism of method as 
well, a “linguistic dogmatism,” an insistence that all 
problems be ultimately referred to one type of language. 
Such a point of view is naive toward the language that 
it thus uncritically accepts, though it will be critical 
toward some of the elements of the language. Dogmatic 
behaviorism, for example, while critical toward the ques- 
tion whether one stimulus or another will more probably 
produce a given reaction, is naive toward the unex- 
amined assumption that, in the words of Professor A. T. 
Weiss, “conscious or mental elements merely vanish 
without a remainder into the biological and social com- 
ponents of the behavioristic analysis.” ? Some naivety, 
of course, in any given judgment is inevitable, for no 
point of view can include all the props it stands on. The 
fallacy of unoriented being consists not in a given judg- 
ment’s failure to make all its tacit assumptions explicit, 
but in a hard and fast attitude that plants the same 
group of assumptions, without examining their nature 
and consequences, behind every judgment it makes. 
It is not simple naivety but naivety professionalized: 

2 Albert Paul Weiss, 4 Theoretical Basis of Behaviorism, p. vii. Mr. Weiss achieves 
his most charming absurdity when heundertakes to define happiness: “ Neurologically 
the word happiness indicates the extent to which the innate and acquired compo- 
nents of sensori-motor function approach an optimum relationship between the an- 
tagonistic processes of individualization and socialization so that the movements of 
the individual are contributing directly or indirectly to larger or more complex 


electron-proton aggregates or larger and more complex social organization.” (pp. 
126-127). I am told that Mr. Weiss has some standing among psychologists. 
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a naivety that accepts as ultimate the type of explana- 
tion of which any one given system of meanings is 
capable. 

Now there is a way of avoiding this fallacy, and in 
general the technique of avoidance is simple. Indeed, the 
very name that Mr. Grudin has proposed for the fallacy 
suggests its remedy: let the system of meanings be 
oriented. But to do this involves finding a group (not 
necessarily a system) of meanings with which the origi- 
nal system can be contrasted and of which it can be in 
some manner a sign. Such a discovery consists in becom- 
ing critical toward the specialist’s system of meanings; 
in taking a point of view from which the specialist’s 
system is regarded as a language, that is, a system of 
signs, and therefore signs of something not included in 
the system. What that something is can be answered in 
a thousand ways by simply appealing to common sense. 
Consider, for instance, Mr. John B. Watson’s account of 
mother love: 


The child gets attached to anyone or anything that strokes, pets, 
feeds, bathes, rocks, or pats it. The mother most frequently is the 
person who indulges in such pastime, hence the child “loves”’ its 
mother. Soon the sight of the mother, the sound of her voice and 
footsteps, the sight of her picture or the sight of her clothes, or her 
sewing basket or even the printed word mother, is sufficient to call 
out the sentimental responses that go under the name “mother 
love.” Later on, in the sophisticated, the spoken word mother or 
even the laryngeated (thought-of) word mother calls out the same 
sentimental pattern responses — husky, hushed voice, weeping, 
etc. (The Ways of Bebaviorism, pp. 58-59.) 


As a description of some of the external factors in the 
mother love situation the behaviorist’s account is un- 
offensive and in clinical cases often of value. It is only 
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when physical correlates are confused with direct mean- 
ing that the whole argument turns into nonsense. 
How this confusion takes place can be seen in three 
further quotations from Mr. Watson: 


By the time adulthood comes, nearly every object in the universe 
is surcharged with a bit of fire — has the power to stir up the gut. 
The “will,” the “intellect,” “pure reason,’ — they never had a 
chance; they are kept busy finding specious “explanations” for 
the ways our guts make us behave. (ibid., p. 60.) 


Here emotions are spoken of as mere gut movements, 
though the intellect has apparently a character of its 
own; it is more than a movement, since it can know 
movements and devise explanations for them. The 
epiphenomenism of this passage, however, is not a 
position that Mr. Watson willingly or consistently ac- 
cepts, for he says elsewhere: 


Thought then is a form of general bodily activity just as simple 
(or just as complex) as tennis playing. The only difference is that 
we use the muscles of our throat, larynx, and chest instead of the 
muscles of our arms, legs, and trunk. (p. 84.) 


But if from these passages it is unclear to what extent 
Mr. Watson is identifying thought with bodily move- 
ment, an earlier passage hints a similar confusion about 
emotions: 


He [the introspective psychologist] might as well have tried to 
catch the changing scenes in a kaleidoscope or the shift of colors 
on a Maine coast at sunset as to try to lay verbal hold of the “stuff” 
emotions are made of. (pp. 46-47.) 


Apart from the question of how, and how far, this emo- 
tional “stuff”’ can be laid verbal hold of, it is interesting 
to note that in this last passage Mr. Watson seems to 
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recognize its misty, hovering presence. No doubt Mr. 
Watson would retort that he is merely referring to a 
popular notion in order to give it a scientific explana- 
tion, but that avowal holds just the clue to the matter: 
an explanation has to be an explanation of something, 
and while in one’s admiration for the explanation it is 
possible and not unusual to ignore the character of the 
something, this is an unwitting reversal of the ordinary 
role of language. For the behaviorist’s system of bodily 
movements is a language 1 in the sense that, given an 
experimental situation where public accuracy and pre- 
dictability are desired, the bodily movements are useful 
symbols for what a person supposedly feels and thinks. 
That, however, is no reason for elevating the symbols 
to the status of metaphysical gods or even for supposing 
that their utility persists much beyond the laboratory. 
The language reversal can best be shown by saying that 
whereas in ordinary contexts the movements of human 
bodies are indications — signs, a language — of what 
the persons, which the bodies mean to us, are feeling 
and thinking, in the context accepted by the behavior- 
ist his thoughts and feelings assume a special symbolic 
role of their own: they “mean” the physical movements 
that are found to have a relation with them, becoming 
so far as possible anonymous signs for a systematic ar- 
rangement of physical events. Each physical event will 
be, to the behaviorist, a reflexive symbol, since it both 
will be meant and also will mean those other physical 
events whose prediction it makes possible; but thoughts 
and feelings, from his viewpoint, are anonymous sym- 
bols by virtue of not being meant, by serving merely as 


springboards 1 into a specialized system of meanings. 


* 
* * 
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References to “aesthetic meaning”’ have an academic 
ring and arouse opposition from many artists (by which 
term I include poets) who, using language in one way, 
declare that their work does not ‘“‘mean”’ something, it 
simply zs. Yet there is another way of using language, 
according to which no artist would willingly admit 
that his work is “meaningless.” The difficulty arises 
from a confusion between meanings which are of a ge- 
nerically different character from the symbols that 
anonymously mean them and meanings whose afhnity 
with the symbols is so close that the symbols are an as- 
pect of, or even tend to become identified with, the mean- 
ings. A work of art does not mean in the same way that 
a traffic light or a textbook means. To be sure, a given 
work may combine aesthetic with textbook values, as 
in the case of Bach’s Preludes and Fugues; or in the 
case of, ignoring the artist’s intent, any of the “stand- 
ard” works of music, painting, or literature — that is, 
the works that have got used for expository purposes in 
schoolrooms. But regarding the work of art as a work of 
art and not in its incidental functions, we can say that 
just as a patch of color and the sound of a voice mean 
something more than the mere color and sound, mean in 
fact Tom Smith, without however committing us to 
assign Tom Smith to a limbo of colorless and speechless 
abstractions; so a group of sounds actually present to 
consciousness, blending with receding memories of 
sounds just heard and with looming expectancies of 
sounds to come, may exist for us as vanishing symbols 
of an entire symphony which we are in process of hear- 
ing and which contains the individual sounds as its 
parts or phases. Art then, if we use language in this way, 
does mean something, but what it properly means 1s the 
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interrelation of the elements that compose it, while 
these in turn, whatever their individual characters, 
mean the aesthetic whole of which they are components. 

Possibly a willingness to consider meaning in this 
way, by understanding the nature of reflexive symbols, 
would have spared Mr. Montgomery Belgion some of 
the errors into which he falls in Meaning in Art, pub- 
lished in the January number of The Criterion. Disre- 
garding the essay’s random critical insights together 
with such dialectical nonsense as: 


But if the sole intimations we can have that someone possesses 
individuality are that someone’s expressions of it, how can we know 
that there is any such thing as individuality, and that these so- 
called expressions are indeed expressions of it? 


or: 


Yet, whatever Mr. Epstein may be, it is not unreasonable to 
presume that what he is is very different from what day and night 
are. How, then, can two carved lumps of stone both symbolize day 
and night and express the sculptor? 


— passages whose chief value lies perhaps in indicating 
the unwisdom of trying to imitate the fluid logic of Mr. 
T. S. Eliot without a command of Mr. Eliot’s fluent 
prose; —TI shall confine the present analysis to what 
appear to be the essay’s major affirmations: that the 
meaning of painting and sculpture consists in, or at 
any rate demands, an exact representation of actual ob- 
jects, and that the meaning of architecture is a “suita- 
bility to its purpose.” 

Mr. Belgion’s argument for a representational view 
of painting and sculpture finds expression in the follow- 
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Can an artist, by making his portrait of a horse unlike any living 
horse, render horseness visible in a way in which it is not visible in 
living horses? The answer has been an axiom of logic since Aris- 
totle. “The universal is not one of its own instances, and cannot 
be found like them;” otherwise, ““You cannot exhibit genus and 
species separately to the senses.” This is to say: horseness, or “the 
very spirit of the horse” — if those words mean anything — can- 
not be exhibited apart from living horses. All a sculpture can do is 
to recall horseness, and it can do that only by being an exact replica 
of some living horse, e.g. Haig’s “lean charger.” 


The irrelevance of the Aristotle quotations must, I 
should imagine, be apparent even to one who gets, as 
Mr. Belgion’s footnote confesses he has got, his ap- 
proach to Aristotle through H. W. B. Joseph’s 4n In- 
troduction to Logic. In the first place, Aristotle is not here 
talking about any of the arts; his statements are typical 
of his strictures on the right wing members of the Pla- 
tonic Academy, with whom he was at issue on meta- 
physical and not aesthetic questions. In the Poetics 
indeed, though it is drama rather than sculpture that is 
being talked of, Aristotle signifies clearly enough that 
his doctrine of “imitation” (the English word hardly 
brings out the distortive connotations of pivnows) is far 
from reducing art to “exact replicas” of anything. 
In any case not much is gained by appealing to Greek 
authority for problems in contemporary aesthetics: the 
Greek manner of approximately interchanging what 
modern criticism would stress with what it would take 
for granted makes their philosophy of art more or less 
incommensurate with ours. But historical considera- 
tions aside, Mr. Belgion’s chief sin lies in a misleading 


3 “From what has been said, it is clear that the office of the Poet consists in dis- 
playing, not what actually has happened, but what in a given situation might well 
happen — a sequence of events that is possible in the sense of being either credible 
or inevitable.” (Poetics, IX. Lane Cooper’s translation.) 
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way of stating problems. In the first sentence of the 
passage just quoted he speaks as if practitioners of ab- 
stract art were striving for something that might have 
a simple verbal equivalent like “horseness.”’ Now 
horseness is a /ogical abstraction and differs generically 
from abstractions proper to art. Mr. Ezra Pound nailed 
this difference (Epstein, Belgion and Meaning: The 
Criterion, April, 1930) when, referring to another part of 
Mr. Belgion’s essay, he said: 


The error of making a statue of “Night” or of “Charity” lies in 
tautology. The idea has already found its way into language. The 
function of the artist is precisely the formulation of what has not 
found its way into language, i.e. any language verbal, plastic or 
musical. 


What Mr. Pound says of Night and Charity is true both 
of horseness and of any individual horse: each finds its 
adequate expression in a language of word concepts, 
and an exact undistorted reformulation in terms of 
painting or sculpture would not be worth doing if it 
were possible. Horseness shoots through experience in 
a given direction and “means” a grouping of qualities 
that are conventionally supposed to belong together; 
the flesh and blood horse now clanking along the pave- 
ment outside my window “means” another grouping 
—in this case, of physically contiguous qualities; 
whereas the horses of say Chirico “mean” a more novel 
and still unconventionalized grouping of qualities, some 
of which are shared with the concept horseness, some of 
which are shared with the perceptual qualities of live 
horses that the artist has seen, while others have closest 
affinity with subtle forms of emotion elsewise inexpress- 


ible. 
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Later in the essay Mr. Belgion turns his attention to 
architecture: 


For a building to be judged beautiful, that it should combine 
“firmness,” or solidity of construction, with grace of form, is surely 
not enough; the form must have a reason, and its reason resides in 
the building’s suitability to its purpose, e.g. a church must be built 
to be a church. In the absence of suitability, beauty there cannot 
be. . . . Let the churches no longer be churches, and they would 
cease to be beautiful. 


The trouble here is a different kind of confusion: be- 
tween the cause of an aesthetic judgment and that 
judgment’s direct meaning. If Mr. Belgion is declaring, 
as he plainly seems to, that a beautiful church stops 
being beautiful the moment people stop worshipping 
in it, he has reduced the very meaning of beauty to 
utility — or more strictly, to utility plus technical ex- 
cellence. Now it 1s true that when churches lose their 
original function there is taken away one of the causes 
that made them first appear to observers as objects of 
beauty. Something is lost, granted; Chartres can 
scarcely have the same meaning for a modern visitor as 
for a sensitive worshipper of the middle ages, and prob- 
ably the Daily News Building is a more clamorous part 
of the average New Yorker’s experience — even the 
intelligent New Yorker’s — than the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. There are even those who call the News 
Building beautiful, and there would be no point in quar- 
relling about the word. All that need be maintained is 
that one may live in New York, never go to church, 
admire the News Building, and still keep a taste for 
Gothic architecture. Possibly this modest catholicity 
will not continue amid the changing conditions of the 
future — indeed, it is said to be not now continuing in 
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Soviet Russia: an aesthetic judgment is not built for 
eternity; suffice if it have validity for those to whom its 
administering traditions are still real. Any aesthetic 
judgment rests poised on a number of non-aesthetic 
props. Architecture presupposes some present or former 
or potential utility; sculpture and painting some re- 
flection, however distorted, of the shapes and colors of 
the everyday world; poetry some intimation of a prose 
content; and all the arts a dependence on some kind of 
cultural tradition in which creator and observer share. 
But what is presupposed need not in a given context be 
meant, nor is the fact that aesthetic judgments are born 
and die a fair substitute for the judgments themselves, 
though it is always possible to establish a new aesthetic 
judgment (vidé Mr. Krutch) which will translate that 
fact, as it might translate any other fact, into its own 
manner of meaning. 

An aesthetic situation, then, is oriented with respect 
to a great many points on the intellectual compass, 
and the foregoing analysis offers no justification for the 
artist, if there be any such, who tries to practice his art 
by artificially isolating it from other interests. “Art for 
art’s sake”’ has generally turned out in practice to mean 
either poetry for music’s sake or painting for geometry’s 
sake or everything for self-expression’s sake. But noth- 
ing is lost by a willingness to analyse, and to analyse 
one’s method of analysis; to distinguish between the 
several sorts of meaning that an aesthetic object can 
have, and thereby to make way for a more intelligible 
formulation of aesthetic criteria. 

Puitip E. WHEELWRIGHT 
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To the Editors of THE Symposium. 
Sirs: 

The greater part of the review of Mr. Eliot’s Dante and Animula 
in the April Symposium was concerned with ‘“‘an amplification of 
what might be called Mr. Eliot’s classical ideal.” Going back to Mr. 
Eliot’s little book, For Lancelot Andrewes, Mr. Gary finds the ideal 
well summed up in the first essay: ““When Andrewes begins his ser- 
mon, from beginning to end you are sure that he is wholly in his 
subject, unaware of anything else, that his emotion grows as he 
penetrates more deeply into his subject, that he is finally “alone with 
the Alone’ with the mystery which he is seeking to grasp more and 
more firmly. . . . Andrewes’ emotion is purely contemplative; it 
is not personal, it is wholly evoked by the object of contemplation, 
to which it is adequate; his emotion is wholly contained in and ex- 
plained by its object.”’ The key-note of the ideal is “contemplation,” 
which has been defined elsewhere by Mr. Gary as “devotion to an 
object, whatever it be, so concentrated a devotion that personality 
is forgotten and impersonality is achieved.” 

We might at once ask just how an act of contemplation can be 
anything 4ut personal; we might also question the desirability of 
wishing to be — like Middleton in his observation of human na- 
ture — “without fear, without sentiment, without prejudice, with- 
out personality.” But supposing for the moment that there is a 
desirable attitude which is rather contemplative than personal, I 
must object to the tendency — perhaps unconscious — on the part 
of Messrs. Eliot and Gary so to associate their ideal with religion 
and morals that there appears to be a necessary bond between 
them. 

It is true that Mr. Gary says, “devotion to an object, whatever it 
be;” it is true also that Machiavelli and Baudelaire, whom no one 
would accuse of writing about religion or ethics, are among Mr. 
Eliot’s classicists. Mr. Eliot, however, is careful to point out that 
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these authors were not disbelievers in Divine Grace: “As for Ma- 
chiavelli’s personal religion, it seems to have been as genuine and 
sincere as that of any man who is not a specialist in devotion;”’ and 
later, “the important fact about Baudelaire is that he was essen- 
tially a christian, born out of his due time, and a classicist, born out 
of his due time.” Now although these statements are highly ques- 
tionable, I do not propose to argue the point here. What I shall like 
to suggest is this: is it not curious that Professor Babbitt, the one 
writer in For Lancelot Andrewes whom even Mr. Eliot cannot call a 
christian, is also the one man excluded from the classical ideal? Is it 
because Professor Babbitt is not “wholly in his subject,” or because 
he does not wish “to save sensibility from itself,” or because he in- 
dulges in “the same personal emotion which the romantics culti- 
vated?” Rather, I am afraid, it is because Mr. Gary — and perhaps 
Mr. Eliot too — tends to regard literature no longer as literature 
but as “‘another thing,” and thus to confuse the way a man writes 
with what he believes. We see this tendency manifest in other 
phrases of Mr. Eliot which catch the attention of Mr. Gary: “purity 
and single-mindedness” of the passion of Machiavelli;” “purity 
and concentration of purpose” in Bradley. And, moreover, where 
Mr. Eliot sticks to strictly literary criticism, we see a falling off in 
his skill at analysis. After reporting that “no one is more master of 
the short sentence than Andrewes,” we find the following as an ex- 
ample of his “extraordinary prose:” “Let us then make this so 
accepted a time in itself twice acceptable by our accepting, which 
He will acceptably take at our hands.” In short, if Messrs. Eliot and 
Gary are not careful, they will soon be transformed from excellent 
literary critics into “specialists in devotion.” 

Should anyone still doubt that in Mr. Gary’s mind there is a 
connection between the classical ideal and religion, I should like, 
finally, to note two things. First, Mr. Gary believes that the ideal 
was uppermost in Mr. Eliot’s mind when he wrote the Dante, and 
proves this by quotations from the discussion of Dante’s “visual 
imagination.” “It is a visual imagination in a different sense from 
that of a modern painter of still life: it is visual in the sense that he 
lived in an age in which men still saw visions.” Now Mr. Gary failed 
to quote the first half of this sentence which seems to me important 
as showing a further confusion in the nature of the classical ideal. 
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Why, we want to know, need the modern painter of still life be less 
devoted to his object of contemplation than was Dante? Certainly 
it would be difficult to prove that Monet was less wrapt up in his 
haystacks and water-lilies than was Dante in his visions. The trou- 
ble, of course, is that the object of devotion does make a difference 
to Mr. Gary; despite his “whatever it be,” he would never admit 
that Monet was as classical a painter as Dante was a poet. For 
Dante, it seems, “saw visions.” Second, I cannot believe that Mr. 
Eliot’s new interest in the classical ideal and his recent emergence 
as a devotional poet is sheer coincidence. Mr. Gary himself says: 
“This classical ideal seems to have been instrumental in bringing 
about a change in Mr. Eliot’s own poetry;”’ and this is seen clearly 
in Ash Wednesday: 
As I am forgotten 


And would be forgotten, so I would forget 
Thus devoted, concentrated in purpose. 


The entirely illogical connection between the classical ideal and 
religion is thus implicit in Mr. Eliot’s prose and poetry, and in Mr. 
Gary’s review. The ideal reveals itself, I fear, for all its purity, a 
questionable one. 

Yours, etc. 
Bernarp C. Heyi 


Book Reviews 


ArT AND Scuotasticism, by Facques Maritain. Trans- 
lated from the French by J. F. Scanlan. (Scrib- 
ner’s. 1930.) $2.50. 


That the remarks of St. Thomas Aquinas on art were sketchy and 
rather cryptic is cause for rejoicing: M. Maritain, a gentleman of 
excellent taste, is allowed to work out an aesthetic without undue 
restriction by ecclesiastical authority. drt and Scholasticism is 
consequently a more discriminating work than the brilliant Three 
Reformers, for the author sees much of value in art since the middle 
ages, whereas he found modern philosophy wholly despicable. 

As a basis for a theory of art, scholasticism has one advantage 
over most modern doctrines: it conceives of the mind as a unity. 
There is, therefore, no special “‘aesthetic faculty;” the creation or 
enjoyment of a work of art differs from other activities merely by 
the fact that it involves the human being as operating in a certain 
peculiar way. Art, by which M. Maritain here means what is 
usually termed artistic creation, is a “virtue” or a “habit,” and it 
belongs to the practical order. The sphere of practise is divided into 
two parts: Action, which is guided by the ultimate moral end, and 
Making, which “is ordered to such-and-such a definite end, sepa- 
rate and self-sufficient, not to the common end of human life;” 
“it relates to the peculiar good or perfection not of the man making, 
but of the work made.” The fine arts, together with the useful arts, 
come under the head of Making, and it follows that “the pure artist 
considered in the abstract as such . . . is something completely 
unmoral.” 

But the work to be done, M. Maritain continues, is merely the 
matter of art. Its form is imposed by reason, and art is therefore in 
its essence an intellectual undertaking. For the useful arts, the form 
is dictated by utility; but for the fine arts, the form itself is the end 
and the justification. The work of art is created merely that it may 
embody this form and communicate to the beholder the delight 
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which arises from its contemplation. Beauty is splendor formae, 
intuitively apprehended. ; . 

From this simple theory of art, the philosopher draws many inter- 
esting consequences. The function of art is not to copy nature, for 
the forms which it communicates need not be those already existing 
in this fallen world. Its function is not to advance a thesis, for this 
would make the enjoyment of the work dependent upon some alien 
and extrinsic end. It does not aim to intoxicate, but to purge the 
passions of all which would distract from the fixed contemplation 
of the pure forms. 

So far M. Maritain seems to accept the modern doctrine of “pure 
art,” with all its austerity. He reaches this destination from a 
starting point quite the opposite of that taken by most of its pro- 
ponents. Stemming from Poe and ultimately perhaps from Kant, 
they hold form to be that quality of a work of art which is the de- 
light proper to feeling or “taste,” whereas M. Maritain makes it 
the principle of intelligibility. He tries to avoid the pitfalls into 
which this doctrine, on the face of it an extreme intellectualism, 
might lead. The joy of experiencing beauty, he says, is not the joy 
of the simple act of knowing. “It is a joy overflowing from such an 
act, when the object upon which it is brought to bear is well-pro- 
portioned to the mind. Such joy, therefore, presupposes knowledge, 
as the more knowledge there is, the greater will be the possibility 
of joy.” Art may use the forms of existing things, which are the ob- 
jects of knowledge, as symbols, but it must blend them into some 
more embracing form which will give a richer delight than the joy 
of recognition. 

In his discussion of symbols lies the weakness of M. Maritain’s 
position, or perhaps his most serious omission in expounding it, 
namely that he gives only negative canons for the aesthetic judg- 
ment. We learn that bad art is that which copies nature, lacks clar- 
ity, and so on. But positive criteria are hinted at only in a few pas- 
sages such as the following: ““The more charged with symbolism 
the work of art (but spontaneous symbolism intuitively appre- 
hended, not hieroglyphic symbolism), the more immense, the richer 
and the higher will be the possibility of joy and beauty.” This 
doctrine implies a hierarchy of forms for art, but it certainly cannot 
be a logical or ontological hierarchy. The only symbolism left for 
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art — since the aesthetic quality now involves a reference beyond 
itself — is the hierarchy of ethical forms. But M. Maritain soft- 
pedals on this point; if he permitted an ethical element to creep 
into aesthetic judgment, he would have to give some place to an 
aesthetic criterion in ethics, and this he will not do. As a result, 
beauty has, as always, a precarious niche in the Christian system. 

This short discussion can hardly do justice to M. Maritain’s 
book, which is one of the most important studies in aesthetics of the 
century, and one that no student of the subject can dispense with. 
It contains, furthermore, many pages of illuminating comment 
on modern art; and to read the work of a Christian scholar who 
appreciates Cézanne, Satie, and Stravinsky is highly gratifying. 
M. Maritain’s remarks on the “art of St. Sulpice” should do much 
to elevate the taste of his Church, which, as he admits, is not 
as high today as it might be. 

Some non-Christian neo-Thomist (to use a phrase of T. S. Eliot’s 
which no longer applies to its inventor) may devise an aesthetic 
which will supersede M. Maritain’s for the modern world. But it is 
amazing how much incidental truth the Thomistic system can con- 
vey to one who accepts neither its postulates nor its conclusions. 


Puitip Biarr Rice 


Process anD Reatity: An Essay in Cosmology, dy 
A. N. Whitehead. (Macmillan. 1929.) $4.50. 


Tue Function or Reason, by 4. N. Whitehead. 
(Princeton University Press. 1929.) $1.50. 


The pursuit of metaphysics as the study of the generic characters 
of existence has been slowly regaining its professional adherents. 
Once its central theme, reaction to the unchecked flights of nine- 
teenth century romantic speculation has well nigh banished meta- 
physics as a legitimate subject matter for philosophy. But the 
problems which professional philosophers refused to consider 
became acutely pressing in the special sciences. It was to be ex- 
pected that ere long comprehensive treatises on the nature of exist- 
ence would appear, fashioned by philosophers who were sensitive 
to the advances of recent science as well as to the ancient tradition 
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that philosophy is the systematic study of being. To the series of 
distinguished essays on metaphysics which contemporary philoso- 
phers have contributed, these volumes are a notable addition. 

Process and Reality, to which the second book under review can 
serve as an introduction or summary, should be doubly welcome. 
In the first place, it is written by a man highly sensitive to the most 
varied phases of human experience, and exceptionally competent 
to write on some of them. Mathematics, physics, biology, art, 
religion, are not alien to him, and in at least the first two disciplines 
Whitehead is an acknowledged master. As a consequence, his vol- 
umes are crammed full with insights and flashing phrases which 
illuminate both text and subject matter as lightning does a stormy 
night. In the second place, Whitehead’s approach to philosophic 
problems has avoided traditional clichés. He has faced the issues of 
philosophy with the conviction that not only must the characters 
which science especially notes be taken as genuine traits of exist- 
ence, but those specific characters which eventuate when the rest 
of nature interacts with the human organism must be so taken as 
well. The traits which appear in the segment of existence falling 
within human experience are taken by him as instances of, and con- 
tinuous with, analogous traits in the furthest reaches of nature. His 
metaphysics consists, therefore, in the framing of categories ade- 
quate to describe every phase of existence, but which are neverthe- 
less such that any characters whatsoever, subsumed under those 
categories, are shown to be not different in kind, though different in 
degree of complexity, from the characters manifested in human 
life. In this fashion does Whitehead hope to demonstrate the unity 
of man and nature. 

No summary less extended than the book itself can do justice to 
the sweep and ingenuity of this cosmology, which requires one 
Category of the Ultimate, eight Categories of Existence, twenty 
seven Categories of Explanation, and nine Categorial Obligations 
for its framework. In essence, however, its doctrine is a variation on 
the Platonic-Leibnizian theory of how a multiplicity of pure forms 
or eternal objects are caught up by (ingress into) the flux of ac- 
tuality. For like many other metaphysicians, Whitehead finds him- 
self in agreement with pre-Kantian fashions of thought even though 
he started out in opposition to them. Temporal things arise by 
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participation in eternal things. But in coming to be a determinate 
instance of a pure form, a temporal thing reflects (prehends) the 
universe of many, disjoined actual occasions so that its selective 
absorption of the disjoined universe culminates in a novel and 
unified event, which in turn contributes its share to (becomes ob- 
jectified in) the intrinsic natures of other actual occasions. Every 
actual entity must, accordingly, be construed as dipolar. It is some- 
thing physical, the culmination of antecedent processes which 
emerge in it as a novel synthesis and enjoy therein a specific physical 
immediacy, called “‘feeling;” and it is also something restive or 
appetitive for eternal objects as yet unrealized in the flux, thereby 
passing on from the finality of its own eventuation to new moments 
of completed creation. “Some lowly, diffused form of the operations 
of Reason constitutes the vast diffused counter-agency by which the 
material universe comes into being.” Consequently, every actual 
entity is capable of two supplementary analyses: genetic analysis 
shows how the entity has become what it is as the outcome of its 
prehending the rest of the universe; morphologic analysis indicates 
the relations of efficient causality which it bears to its contem- 
poraries and successors. The pervasive twofold character of an 
actual entity as physical or final, and as mental or appetitive, is the 
prototype selected by Whitehead in terms of which such relations 
as that of the mind to its body can be rendered intelligible. The 
initial dualism of actual entity and eternal object is mediated, 
however, as in Plato and Leibniz, by a God. He has both a “ primor- 
dial nature,’ whereby the barren pure forms are eternally and 
ideally realtzed in him, and whereby he constitutes a principle of 
selectivity so that the actual process never fails to exhibit the prin- 
ciples of Whitehead’s metaphysics by precipitating new eternal 
objects; and he has a “‘consequent nature” wherein the mutual 
immediacy of whatever once is actual is forever conserved. So this 
metaphysics ends in a Bradleyan view of the universe: it is ac- 
tualized in individual entities; but these are nevertheless organi- 
cally connected in the unity of God’s feeling of their conjoint 
existence, as well as through the relevance to them of every unac- 
tualized form ideally felt by God. 

In spite of the speculative power of this cosmology, it will leave 
some readers dissatisfied and censorious. This reviewer, at any 
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rate, must protest, in the first place, against the severe abuse of 
language to which Whitehead is partial. Every attempt at precision 
in metaphysics is praiseworthy. But when, instead of using newly 
coined words or old words carefully redefined, he introduces words 
that have an accepted meaning and an inevitable human associa- 
tion to denote his own unusual categories, he invites confusion and 
obscurantism. Words like feeling, satisfaction, decision, appetition, 
society, which have a vague enough accepted connotation, can be 
employed only with danger as the equivalents, more or less, of more 
neutral words like immediacy, completion, selectivity, incomplete- 
ness, structure. For the ease with which the former set of words 
become symbols for specifically human qualities, which are then 
read into every occurrence in nature, makes them unfit for exact 
thought, especially when their meanings are loosely stated. It is a 
strange irony that the co-author of Principia Mathematica should 
have at once so great a distrust of language that he disowns it as 
adequate to express propositions, and yet so much faith in a word 
like “feeling” that he uses it to connote indiscriminately the dif- 
ferent types of immediacy which events possess. If language does 
not “express” a proposition, what, one would like to know, does? 
What is “‘expression” if language does not do it, and what is a 
“proposition” if language does not adequately express it? The 
program to construct a coherent, logical, and necessary system of 
ideas, in terms of which every element of experience is to be stated, 
is not far from sheer verbalism if, for example, every variety of 
immediacy is subsumed under the label of “feelings,” and if 
thereby the tenuous analogy between the feelings of human beings 
and the specificity of any event is expanded into an identity of type. 

Speculation, as Whitehead urges, is the life blood of science and 
philosophy. But he also admits that it must not run wild. Unless the 
speculative flight ends in theories which are directly or indirectly 
verifiable in human experience, what differentiates a daring philoso- 
phy from myth and superstition? Now what are the possible ways 
of verifying Whitehead’s ubiquitous feelings, satisfactions, uncon- 
scious prehensions, or his God’s patience, wisdom, consciousness, 
and conservation of all values? Either these terms do not mean 
what they ordinarily mean, and then this metaphysics must cer- 
tainly be supplemented by more analytic studies; or the existence 
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of what they denote is not verifiable. Furthermore, when White- 
head declares that by the “coherence” of ideas he understands that 
no entity be conceivable in “complete abstraction” from the sys- 
tem of the universe, one may retort that no relational way of 
thought can declare itself otherwise. But one must also add, that 
while there can be no “complete abstraction” in this sense, there 
undoubtedly is a “relative abstraction” so that one must not make 
the impossible demand that the nature of the whole universe be 
presupposed in whatever we may say. Whitehead’s pursuit of truth 
as “nothing else” than how the composite natures of actualities 
receive representation in God’s nature (p. 18), is fortunately not his 
only occupation, otherwise the Universal Algebra and the Principia 
would never have been written. And when one reads, further, that 
the “‘necessity”’ of a philosophic scheme must bear in itself its own 
warrant of universality (p. 5); or when a frequency theory of prob- 
ability is made to depend on an intuitive and infallible knowledge of 
“equal probabilities” (p. 307); the reader can only gasp and won- 
der at the audacity of the mathematician who denies the principles 
of the method of his own science when he turns philosopher. 
More serious difficulties in this scheme of ideas remain. This 
cosmology is an explicit attempt to combine a pluralism of events, 
an appreciation of their uniqueness and contingency, with an or- 
ganic view of existence in which the “togetherness”’ of things is 
facilitated by God’s non-temporal conceptual feeling of the realm 
of pure forms. In so far as each thing is what it is in virtue of the 
concrescent union in it of other things, existence is organically con- 
nected and all relations are internal. Nevertheless, Whitehead 
recognizes two types of prehensions, a positive kind, in which a 
“positive,” definite bond exists between every pair of items in the 
universe, accompanied by a feeling of that bond; and a negative 
kind, in which some items are excluded from contributing to the 
subject’s constitution. All actual entities, but only a selection of 
eternal objects, are felt by a given subject; nevertheless, even the 
eternal objects not felt play a réle, since negative prehensions too 
have their immediate aspects, and the “negative prehension of an 
entity is a positive fact with its subjective form” (p. 66). The 
proverbial flea on the dog’s tail does add, apparently, to the actual 
nature of the dog-star; for if it does not do so “positively,” the 
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exclusion of the flea from contributing to the internal constitution 
of Sirius is nevertheless accompanied by an appropriate subjective 
feeling all the same. The “ organic” nature of existence is proved 
because all things must be related, since if two things are not related 
in a specific way, the non-relation is, after all, a relation of a kind! 
All this may be true, but the conclusion that existence is organic is 
won at the price of so far diluting the meaning of “organism” that 
the application of the term to specific biological structures no 
longer differentiates the latter from “inorganic” structures. Of 
what avail to call the interrelation of the stars organic, if the kind 
of organization the stars exhibit is poles apart from the organization | 
of living things? 

Why anything should happen at all, why actual things should be 
“restless after novelty,” is a problem which no naturalistic philoso- 
phy need face, since if it is faced it must be left unanswered, even 
if it is in the bosom of God. Whitehead’s philosophic writings have 
been largely devoted to calling attention to this element of in- 
eradicable freshness and unaccountability in every event, and he 
has not hesitated finally to identify this creative urge with the 
divine element in actuality. The price of novelty, however, is the 
passing away of characters which antecedent events possessed, and 
the creative advance of nature is accompanied by the perishing of 
those immediacies which have already emerged. On Whitehead’s 
theory of God’s twofold nature it is difficult to see how creation 
does retain its spontaneity, and how what is once actual does pass 
away. For the primordial nature of God is his feeling the entire 
multiplicity of eternal objects, so that by reason of God’s sharing 
in the nature of actual entity, there results a gradation of the 
relevance of eternal objects to the career of that entity. “Effective 
relevance requires agency of comparison, and agency belongs ex- 
clusively to actual occasions. This divine ordering is itself matter 
of fact, thereby conditioning creativity. Thus possibility which 
transcends realized temporal matter of fact has a real relevance to 
the creative advance” (p. 46). That individuality and self deter- 
mination which appeared to be the contribution of every event to 
existence, seems here to be derivative from the primordial nature of 
God which transcends the given actual occasion. On the other hand, 
the consequent nature of God provides for the objective immortal- 
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ity of every actual thing. “In it there is no loss, no obstruction. The 
world is felt in a unison of immediacy” (p. 524). God thus becomes 
the great companion, the fellow sufferer who understands! But 
either the “unison of immediacy” is a Pickwickian description of 
the posterity or causal consequences of actual entities, or death and 
decay become illusions. 

In Whitehead’s system, therefore, the possibilities into which 
actual entities can develop are given once for all, and unlike Charles 
Peirce’s cosmogenic growth of possibilities, novelty in actuality 
must‘always come from “‘somewhere.”’ Whitehead’s conclusion is in 
line, therefore, with the traditional philosophic and theologic sys- 
tems. But one reader at least would like to know what is the literal 
meaning of conceptual prehensions of eternal objects, if conscious- 
ness is not necessary for such prehensions. One would like to know 
on the basis of what evidence, or upon what interpretation, ap- 
petition for an eternal object plays the réle of final cause, efficacious 
in the realization of determinate occasions. One would like to know 
Whitehead’s detailed solution of the well known antinomies arising 
from the notion of the class of abstracta (p. 73). One would like to 
know what it means to say that “apart from the experiences of 
subjects there is nothing, nothing, nothing, bare nothingness” 
(p. 254), or that it is the appetition for unrealized forms which is the 
final cause of the temporal process. One must ask whether the 
characterization of process as an “influx” of eternal objects, or of 
change as the description of the adventures of eternal objects in 
actuality, are really contributions to an understanding of change 
and process. One suspects, therefore, that eternal objects, instead 
of regarded as the relational patterns invariant over segments of 
existence, are uncritically hypostatized so that a God must be in- 
voked to precipitate them back into the flux. And one suspects that 
Whitehead has accomplished the resolution of the Cartesian prob- 
lem of how the mind and body interact, only by raising the hopeless 
question of how possibilities can be effective in regulating their 
own realization. 


Ernest NAGEL 


Book Reviews 


A True Srory, dy Stephen Hudson. (Knopf. 1930.) 
$2000 == : 


Most American readers would no doubt be surprised to find an 
essay by a French critic (Denis Saurat in tendances, published 1928) 
beginning: “Among contemporary English novelists there is none 
from whom we can expect more interesting work than from 
Stephen Hudson.” Mr. Hudson is known to a very limited audience 
in this country and in his own. A partial explanation for this is 
suggested at the conclusion of M. Saurat’s essay: “Stephen Hudson 
considers neither the reader nor the critic. Perhaps this will turn 
out to be the determining reason for his eventual and lasting 
triumph, as to which I have no doubt, and which, sooner or later, 
will put him in the front rank of present day European literature.” 
Mr. Hudson’s books give the impression that he is not concerned 
with the reception they meet. He seems to be working out a set of 
problems chiefly for his own satisfaction, and what he writes may 
be thought of as only one group of equations in the solution. 

Richard Kurt appeared in 1919, and it has been followed by 
five other books, all of them dealing primarily with the Kurt family, 
and all of them centering for the most part around Richard Kurt. 
The present novel is made up from Prince Hempseed, Elinor Col- 
house, Richard Kurt, and the last section of Myrtle, arranged now in 
chronological sequence. In spite of this unusual method of com- 
position and nearly six hundred pages, 4 True Story gives the effect 
of rigid concentration, almost of bareness. An analysis of this effect 
reveals some of Mr. Hudson’s claim to M. Saurat’s praises as well 
as an explanation for his lack of general appeal, a lack which there 
are no grounds for supposing 4 True Story will remedy. 

There are no inclusive rules for what makes a book a best seller 
or a reasonably good seller. But since most readers are superficial 
and sentimental, it is not unnatural to assume that they will like a 
book for superficial and sentimental reasons. Among these (taking 
for granted the usual exploitation of various sorts of snobbishness) 
the interrelated possibilities of second hand creation and what is 
often called “putting one’s self in the place of a character” seem 
to me prominent. I do not pretend that a work of art may not have 
both popular appeal and considerable value when judged from 
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another order. I wish merely to distinguish certain factors which 
make for popular appeal. Thus, Ham/let is doubtless the most popu- 
lar of Shakespeare’s plays; and largely because it is so easy to 
sympathize with the man Hamlet, because he is so “real,” because 
we can think of ourselves so easily in Hamlet's emotional predica- 
ments. Is this not much of what is meant by calling a character 
“universal in his significance?” Further, in Mr. Hemingway's writ- 
ings, for instance, we have this same thing combined with what I 
have termed second hand creation. Here again I am not attempting 
a critical evaluation of Mr. Hemingway; I am suggesting only that 
he is read widely because we can so easily feel for and with his 
characters. Through his method of understatement, of marking a 
soul-stirring by another demi of beer, he leaves his readers the job 
of creating the emotions of his characters (consider the last part of 
A Farewell to Arms in this connection), and readers quite naturally 
revel in the opportunity. 

Oddly enough, many of these elements seem to be present in 4 
True Story: it is because they are so differently combined that their 
effect is not according to formula. There is the rich and powerful 
Kurt family, headed by a great financier, mingling with nobility; 
there are villas on the Riviera and the Lake of Como; there are mis- 
tresses and lovers, artists and musicians, an unhappy marriage and 
a passionate extra-marital intrigue. But in 4 True Story everything 
is subordinated to the central theme, the change and development 
of Richard. We get the impression, at least, that nothing exists for 
its own sake — a situation or character is developed only thatit may 
serve its integrated purpose. At the point where another writer 
might expand a glimpse of the Casino at Monte Carlo or an emo- 
tional outburst or a salacious bit of love-making, Mr. Hudson al- 
ways stops. He is interested only in essentials. 

To secure this concentration Mr. Hudson has had to impose upon 
himself severe and rigorous limitations. The first part of the book, 
which deals with Richard’s childhood and adolescence, is told in the 
first person, with Richard as narrator. The growth of the child is 
marked by a beautifully graded change in style; and brief, swift 
scenes show the material and personal influences which are building 
up Richard’s warped idealism, his vague sense of isolation, and the 
curious deficiency of will which is to prove a source of so many of his 
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later difficulties. The rest of the book, written in the third person 
(except for the short Postscript) is concerned chiefly in Richard’s 
relations with his American wife, Elinor, and the amazing young 
Italian, Virginia. Elinor’s paralysing influence controls Richard’s 
fortunes from the time of their marriage, which she brings about by 
playing skilfully on his various weaknesses, until his meeting with 
Myrtle twenty years later. The most conspicuously treated inter- 
ruption is Richard’s affair with Virginia during the time he and 
Elinor are living on the Lake of Como. The affair begins as an 
idyllic if most unusual friendship; but Richard soon discovers that 
the relation is on both sides wholly sensual. This Virginia will give 
no sign of recognizing, and Richard’s increasing disgust at her re- 
fusal to accept moral responsibility becomes, after a night they 
spend together in a hotel at Milan, a force strong enough to send 
him back to London. The Postscript, again in the first person though 
in a much more complex style, describes Richard’s first meetings 
with Myrtle. What might be called a re-integration of will takes 
place under Myrtle’s influence, and at the end he finally makes up 
his mind to arrange with Elinor for a divorce. The book is divided 
into short sections, each of which deals with some one incident of 
fundamental importance to Richard’s development. But the inci- 
dents are never taken beyond this point, and they become at times 
like a series of psychological records, particularly because the 
sections make no attempt to establish any temporal continuity — 
between two of them may elapse five unelaborated minutes or five 
unelaborated years. Thus the reader is now and then forced to an 
attitude rather like that before a psychological record. He must 
view the events always from the outside. The same sort of limita- 
tion extends to the characters. All of them, even Richard, are 
developed only so far as the structure of the novel demands. They 
have no incidental existences, no reality “‘outside” of the novel, 
and thus lack that fluid vitality which we have come to expect from 
characters in a novel. For this reason we have little tendency to 
feel with them, to put ourselves in their places; we do not indulge 
in vicarious creation, because there s nothing for us to work on: 
what is essential is given, and the gaps are simply gaps. It is not 
that the characters have no “personalities,” but rather that their 
personalities are so wholly defined within such definite limits. 
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I have perhaps exaggerated the self-sufficiency of 4 True Story, 
and my point could be convincingly illustrated only by specific 
references in far greater detail than is here possible. It might seem 
argued against by the often elaborate descriptions of luncheons and 
houses and fétes. Yet in nearly every case these descriptions have 
their place not simply as gratuitous “atmosphere” (though as at- 
mosphere they are delightfully successful), but because of an es- 
tablished function in the construction of the novel. Mrs. Rafferty’s 
garden, for instance, is luxuriously handled; but the reader finds 
that a view of it has had considerable effect on Elinor, and through 
her on Richard. The garden objectifies one of the influences shaping 
their life at Aqua Fonti. Again, how the same sort of thing works 
out with the characters is well illustrated in Myrtle’s case: of the 
earlier Myréle all is eliminated but the last chapter, which is Rich- 
ard’s. The result here is not altogether fortunate, since it leaves 
Myrtle so sketchily developed as a person that it is hard to account 
for the deep effect she has on Richard; but it does nevertheless aid 
greatly in holding the structure of the novel together. Because of 
this concentration, this careful unity of structure, I can see no justi- 
fication for most of the comparisons that have been made between 
Mr. Hudson and Proust. They are both of our time, both concerned 
with complexities of motive, but their differences are quite as strik- 
ing as their similarities. 

The best comment on 4 True Story is Mr. Hudson’s own Richard, 
Myrtle and I, none of which is included in this present revision. 
Richard, Myrtle and I is a disturbing and profound study of the 
creative process, told by an “I” who has been inadequately de- 
scribed as “the super-self of artistic creation.” Certain of this “I”’’s 
remarks on the novel illustrate negatively what marks 4 True Story 
off from much of contemporary literature, and why it may be con- 
cluded further that Mr. Hudson’s novels represent for him only one 
part of a larger problem: 


In my view, the novel had for at least two decades been outgrowing the terrain 
allotted to it. Like a plant whose roots do not strike deeply into the soil but which 
flourishes like a weed in a congenial season, the novel seemed to me to be encumber- 
ing ground which could be used to better purpose. In form it lends itself easily to 
abuse by writers of shallow yet plausible intelligence who readily exploit a vehicle so 
adapted to impress the gullible and the ignorant. Concerned with personal and im- 
mediate success, they easily achieve popularity by misrepresenting tendencies of real 
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significance. In this way the pertinent and the important are obscured, the super- 
ficial and the transitory glorified, license masquerades as freedom from convention, 
and superciliousness as enlightened judgment. : 


This “personal and immediate success” Mr. Hudson seems content 
to disregard. The book is written “to be read” — again in the 
“T’’’s words — “by the small number of people whose verdict is of 
consequence and who eventually impose their standard of accept- 
ance upon literature.” 

James BurnHAM 


Economics AND Ertuics: A Study in Social Values, 
by F. A. Hobson. (Heath. 1929.) $4.00. 


In this day of changing standards, spoken and written language is 
put to a severe strain. To express wide concepts by words nominally 
abstract but actually made somewhat specific by common consent, 
requires considerable violence to normally accepted meanings. One 
aspect of this truth, too often forgotten, is tersely stated by Dr. 
Christian Gauss of Princeton, as follows: 


. . . The so-called social scientists . . . can, of course, go beyond that section of 
their subject which is amenable to scientific treatment and I believe they should do 
so, but when the social scientist passes any judgment whatever on what is just or 
unjust, good or bad, he steps out of science. It should console him more than it does 
now to know that by this same act he steps over into philosophy. This used to be 
quite a creditable profession and until recently we called, for instance, the fruitful 
study of politics not political science but political philosophy. It would help clear 
the air if we did so again. (Scribner’s. May, 1930.) 


This homely “call for the question” on the part of Dean Gauss 
comes forcefully to mind during the perusal of Mr. Hobson’s ex- 
haustive and scholarly book. The author himself has no doubt that 
he is scientifically discussing a scientific problem although at times 
he uses the word “‘art,’’ and sometimes, as in defining Ethics, he 
couples “science and art.”’ Apparently he feels that he may be using 
words outside of their usual connotations, for he protests now and 
then against the limitation of such words as Value and Goods, over- 
looking the fact that the definite statements he is intending to make 
require definite expression in words. Widespreading, vague words 
can convey only widespread, vague impressions. Scarcely any- 
where in the book does Mr. Hobson employ the word “philosophy” 
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except in citations from other writers or in the inverted commas 
which indicate that he personally objects to using it and does so 
only as a concession to the professional reader. 

Now of all human problems, those concerned with what we used 
to call the “Humanities” require the most careful and thoughtful 
treatment, the closest adherence to experimentally observed facts. 
It is not theories with which we should deal, but men and women 
and laws, ships and shoes and sealing-wax. Generalities and in- 
definite statement must here if ever be kept out of the agenda; for 
the results to men and women are going to be personal and defi- 
nite. Formulation of any plan for social, progress then, must para- 
doxically be both specific and general. In short, it must satisfac- 
torily reconcile the old riddle of the One and Many. Science must 
provide the materials, art furnish the skill in assembling them; but 
the evaluation and balancing of the various factors and the plan of 
the finished edifice can be made by neither. If words mean anything, 
such evaluating and planning is philosophy. I admit that most 
economists and some ethicists will here rise to dispute me. I offer, 
therefore, the bare definition given in Webster’s International 
Dictionary: 


Philosophy: The knowledge of phenomena as explained by, and resolved into, 
causes and reasons, powers and laws. 


Does anyone know a better statement of the objectives of the 
social sciences? 

Disregard of this basic fact hampers Mr. Hobson from the very 
outset. The second sentence of his introduction states flatly that 
“economic values are quantities of money, while ethical or haman 
values are qualities of life.’”” With one gesture the author here vi- 
olently narrows the adjective “human.” Without intending to lend 
support to the dubious “‘Struggle”’ school of social scientists, it still 
seems patent that all social sciences are concerned with human rela- 
tionships of an arbitrarily, though not definitely nor exactly, spe- 
cialized kind. Economics discusses the relationships between man 
and his physical environment, Ethics the relationships between 
man and his mental environment (which includes his own “mind” 
as well as those of other men). Man’s adjustments with nature and 
man’s adjustments with other men — where is the sharp dividing 
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line, the broad gulf postulated by Mr. Hobson between Economics 
and Ethics? For other men are actually part of every man’s physical 
environment, and as a mature and conditioned adult, man to a 
large extent is his environment. Far from being antagonistic sci- 
ences with a distinct dividing line, the social sciences are but the 
vaguely bounded divisions of the labor involved in one philosophical 
task. 

The development of “causes and reasons, powets and laws” 
as the explanation and solvent of phenomena must of course be a 
study of the relationships existing between the constituent factors of 
the matter under observation. This study of relationships is philoso- 
phy; for science is a study of measurements, art a study of methods 
to achieve an end — of the technique of handling tools, whether 
the tool be a paintbrush or the tensor formula. Once he finishes 
plotting his graphs and begins to draw conclusions from them, the 
social scientist must become a philosopher, and it is actually ap- 
parent that most of the professors in these branches are by nature 
philosophical. Mr. Hobson’s chain of thought obviously places him 
in that category, for his insistence all through his thesis is upon the 
reality of relationships. He insists that “there is surely some virtue 
or value in the unity of the whole which is not expressible in the con- 
stituent elements,” and he approvingly quotes Marshall to the 
effect that “‘a cathedral is something more than the stones of which 
itis made. . . . ” Asa philosopher he knows this (i.e., he feels that 
it must be true); but as a scientist he brings forward no data in 
proof of his postulate. Evidently the salient reality in his conscious- 
ness is neither the standard-One of his thesis, Society, nor the con- 
stituent Many, men and women. It is the relationships which sum 
the men and women into the unity, Society. He sees clearly that 
many of these relationships are not harmonious, that antipathies 
coincide with sympathies, and that competition sometimes of a 
vicious sort marches abreast with codperation seldom as yet at a 
satisfying maximum. That both his specimen whole, Society, and 
his elements, men and women, are to his extremely philosophical 
mind something less than prime realities becomes apparent from his 
discussion of these very relationships. They form his one solid per- 
ception; but he sometimes treats them as themselves the unity for 
which he seeks, more often as one of the constituent parts of that 
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unity. Unconsciously his metaphysic shifts from One to Many and 
back again too rapidly for him to know that he has shifted at all. 
The result is a great many logical contradictions such as the fan- 
cied gulf between economics and ethics, an assumption aptly paral- 
lelled by considering that there is war between opposite corners of 
a rectangle. 

This vagueness in viewpoint leads to some rather surprising con- 
clusions on Mr. Hobson’s part. For example: 


p- 4: The family, never a distinctively economic unit .. . 
p. 23: The family, in its crudest form a device for racial survival . . . 
p- 35: The family per se as a sound, well living, serviceable, prosperous stock . . . 


Insofar as economics may be called a “distinctively” separate 
study — and Mr. Hobson many times admits that it cannot be, 
although reiterating that it is distinctively separate from its sister 
humanity, ethics — it would seem closer to the truth to say that 
throughout history, either written or conjectured, of all economic 
units or parts which help to build the entity Society the family is 
perhaps the most distinctive. It is not exclusively an economic unit; 
but neither is anything else. 

Racial survival does not depend upon the family but upon mat- 
ing. Not only is mating biologically possible without a family or- 
ganization, but at times and in places it is regrettably prevalent. 
Moreover, it is indisputably in the record that even today families 
exist in remote parts of the world so primitive that the connection 
between intercourse and reproduction is not even suspected. If the 
family is then primarily a device, some superhuman mind or will 
must have devised it. Men did not do so for any such purpose; nor, 
if the archaeologists are to be believed, were the primeval cavemen 
fathers at all interested in racial survival. They did their best to 
drive away their adolescent sons when they could not kill them out- 
right, just as elephants and elk and bison do today. 

The third definition accepts as normally true the classic senti- 
mental ideal of the Family with a capital letter. The family per se 
may deserve all those rosy adjectives, or it may deserve none of 
them. It is per se a social group more or less bound together by 
blood and some form of matrimony. Its soundness and well living 
are dependent upon the personal soundness and well living of the 
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constituent members. It is noteworthy here that the adjectives 
chosen rather plainly assert what Mr. Hobson denies on page 4: 
that the family per se is an economic unit. Prosperity, serviceability 
and well living are economic achievements without question. 

That this instability of viewpoint tends to lead to unstable think- 
ing is inevitable, and Mr. Hobson has not escaped the danger. His 
discussion of “equal opportunity” is an exhibit in point. Seeing 
plainly that a quantitative equality between man and man is a 
biological impossibility, he vaguely dismisses equality before God 
as probable but irrelevant. However, he does not examine into the 
meaning of the phrase “equal opportunity.” Instead of considering 
its fairly obvious intent — that opportunity to develop toward 
his maximum efficiency and happiness can rightly be denied to no 
man — he accepts without question the definition prevalent among 
the Fabians of a generation ago. To Mr. Hobson equality of oppor- 
tunity means nothing more than equality of reward, ignoring the 
very basis of such unchallengeable laws as demand and supply, 
equal and opposite reaction, and the resultant of forces. To his 
mind, the capacity to earn has little or nothing to do with the size 
of the reward. He once, indeed, states flatly that no matter what 
services a man may perform, anything he receives over and above 
his personal needs in food, shelter, clothing, and culture belongs 
to Society and he therefore can have no equity in it. This is a very 
thin sugar-coat over the apparent, though seldom stated, Russian 
platform of a living wage and no more for each laborer, something 
less than that for non-manual workers. Whether or not the wage 
has been earned is considered beside the point. 

Similar emotional archaisms crop up in his discussion of capital. 
He sees but two factors in production, land and labor; but two 
forms of proper payment, wages and rent. Because in the early 
stages of industrialism (and we are not yet beyond them), labor 
was plentiful and underpaid, management scarce and overpaid, and 
capital greedy and unintelligent, he dismisses the two latter factors 
as mala in se. Upon the shoulders of capital itself he loads all the 
sins of capitalists past and future, forgetting that the point at 
issue is not in last analysis a question of ownership of capital, but 
of ownership of net income. Rent to land, wage to labor, profit to 
management, interest to capital, and goodwill to the conjunctural, 
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fifth factor discovered as an aftermath of the World War — these 
are fixed charges, for no industry larger than the village smithy 
can be carried on without them. Supply and demand sets the rates 
of these fixed charges. It is in distribution of the surplus that in- 
justices are being committed and it is there that the remedy must 
be applied. That such remedy can be applied without at all unhing- 
ing the efficiency of any of the needed factors is evident upon inspec- 
tion of the record of ‘‘Mitten Management” in Philadelphia, Black 
and Decker of Baltimore, Wilson and Company of Chicago, and 
many other recent experiments in paying capital a reasonable rate 
and sharing any resultant surplus equitably between all agencies 
responsible for its accumulation. 

In a past generation of thought also is the chapter on money. Mr. 
Hobson shows himself as believing that credit actually passes from 
seller to buyer instead of the obvious reverse. He calls credit the 
“moral meaning of money,” amplifying this quaint scientific 
strabismus by calling it “confidence in other men’s willingness and 
ability to give the sort of goods he might want to consume now or in 
the future. . . .” This is a strange distortion of the function of 
money as a store of exchange-power, and it ignores the slow-chang- 
ing commodity-demand for money-metals, the standard function of 
both present and deferred payments, and even the medium of ex- 
change function. It is surprising therefore, since media of exchange 
are passed over so lightly, to find a little farther on placid and com- 
plete acceptance of the hoary Quantity Theory, the gospel of Ri- 
cardo in its most ingenuous and primitive guise. 

The entire volume is a preparation for the last chapter which is 
called ““A Human Survey.” The method of exegesis is all through 
that shown in the citations here given. Actual observational fact is 
largely lacking. However cogent the logic, the major premise seems 
always an assumption; and it is usually an assumption as classic 
and timeworn as the stork or Santa Claus. This is wishful thinking 
at its apogee. 

We may expect-then that the conclusion will be naively in the 
clouds, nor are we disappointed. To quote verbatim from page 445: 
_ Whatever progress is made toward industrial democracy along the lines of repre- 


sentative government, it will not be necessary, possible, or desirable, that these rou- 
tine workers should give much personal attention to, or take much active interest in, 
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the job which is their particular contribution towards the economic upkeep of so- 
ciety. 
Comment seems unnecessary. 


K. C. McInrosu 


IDENTITY AND REALIty, dy Emile Meyerson. (Macmillan. 
1930.) $5.00. 


Since “the scientist” is the most influential and ambiguous oracle 
of recent thought on a variety of subjects it is unusually important 
that some objective and critical method should be employed in 
discovering the nature and claims of scientific thinking within its 
own proper and accredited field. The translation of Meyerson’s 
Identité et Réalité will, one may hope, give wide currency to what is 
probably the most lucid, penetrating, and substantial contribution 
to this problem that has been made in our generation. The out- 
standing merit of the book is its method. The literature on this 
subject, in the English-speaking world at least, has generally fallen 
into one of three classes. There are the textbooks of logic and sci- 
entific method, which borrow from physics and biology convenient 
illustrations of “methods” of reasoning already schematized for 
pedagogical purposes. There are the philosophic attempts to turn 
some scientific hypothesis or other to the profit of a favorite system 
of metaphysics. And, worst of all, there are the popular works of 
eminent scientists themselves in which, deserting the laboratory for 
the platform or the pulpit, they explain to a waiting world the 
“real” meaning of all their endeavors. 

Happily, Identity and Reality pursues a different course. M. 
Meyerson is a scientific observer rather than a metaphysician, and 
his conclusions are not devised to support any particular system of 
philosophy. His life-long and intimate preoccupation with the 
physical sciences enables him to present the subject in all the con- 
crete setting which textbooks in “the logic of the sciences’’ so 
notably lack. Above all, he has been able to approach his subject 
objectively and not introspectively or evangelically. What dis- 
tinguished scientists say about their aims and methods is one thing, 
what they do in the process of their investigations is often quite 
another. From this simple but essential distinction the present 
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work takes its departure. After all, what scientists really want to 
find out about the world is best revealed in the structure of the 
theories which they do in fact accept. Is it possible to discern in such 
theories certain common characteristics which serve to distinguish 
acceptable hypotheses as a class and thus to specify objectively the 
sort of thing that analysts do in fact demand of their objects? The 
reasons given for such preferences in, individual instances are 
likely to be largely rationalizations of the actual procedure deter- 
mined by the traditional — usually bad — philosophy which the 
expositor acquired in his youth. But if the whole history of physical 
science is surveyed these individual differences are likely to cancel 
out, leaving standing a fairly permanent and objective structure 
which is what scientists tend to think about the world when they 
are using and not expounding their own characteristic methods. 
Such a survey is presented in this book, and its importance could 
hardly be overestimated. 

It will not be possible in a review of this sort to suggest the wealth 
of historical information brought to bear on this subject. Its major 
conclusions, however, stand out quite clearly. First, and essentially, 
physical science is explanatory as well as descriptive. Its search is 
not merely for laws, but for causes, where “cause” means sufficient 
reason. Its goal is not mere generalization but deduction. The most 
impressive application of this thesis comes in a later work, La 
Déduction Relativiste, not as yet translated, which Einstein has 
more than once recognized as an outstanding analysis of the type of 
thinking involved in the development and acceptance of the theory 
of relativity. In the present book it gets expression in the antithesis 
between “law” and “cause” which is expounded in the first chap- 
ter and recurs throughout. It is possible to specify fairly exactly the 
type of theory that would be acceptable if prediction alone were the 
goal of science. It is equally clear that no important scientific 
theory does restrict itself merely to considerations of this type, that 
time after time they have been abandoned for others which explain 
the phenomena in question, which provide not merely uniformity 
but identity. Meyerson’s point is not that scientists ought to want 
to explain the world, or that they say that they want to explain it, 
but rather this, that at every essential turning point in the history 
of physical theory they have preferred theories whose distinctive 
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trait was not empirical verification nor a priori simplicity but the 
capacity to explain the facts in question. He terms such theories 
“plausible” and tries to show that in the case of the law of inertia, 
the conservation of mass and of energy, and the like, such explana- 
tory value has been the determining consideration in hypotheses 
which otherwise had, at the time of their acceptance, surprisingly 
little to recommend them. 

The major opponents of this thesis are, of course, the pragma- 
tists and positivists, and against Bacon and Comte M. Meyerson 
has carried on a vigorous and searching polemic. The essential 
consideration here, developed specifically in the chapter on Com- 
mon Sense, is that the ordinary concept of a thing is itself explana- 
tory, and that science demands the concept of things. The reason 
that Comte, for example, conceived it possible to eliminate all 
explanatory hypotheses, was his uncritical acceptance of the meta- 
physics of common sense, and this already assumes the independent 
and relatively permanent existence of realities which are not mere 
correlations of “‘sense data” but explanatory objects of a different 
order. If the disciples of pure description, of mere uniformity in 
occurrence, would really prove their case, let them eliminate from 
their theories the thinghood of their objects and follow Bergson in 
the attempt to specify the “immediate data of consciousness.” 
The obvious divergence of a science of this sort, if it be conceived as 
possible, from anything approaching the objects of physics and 
chemistry is the best possible answer to phenomenalism or to prag- 
matism in its simplest form. Perhaps scientists would be wiser if 
they did make use of theories of this sort, but in fact they do not. 

What, then, is an “explanation” as the term is here employed? 
To explain is to reduce effect to cause, to show that the nature of 
the cause includes and explains its consequences, that their relation 
is one of identity. Explanation involves deduction, deduction in- 
volves necessity, and necessity involves identity. Such, though very 
roughly, is the argument. This is emphasized particularly with 
respect to identity in time. Functional relatedness does not in itself 
require permanence in time, but explanation does. We demand that 
there shall be nothing in the effect that was not already present in 
the cause, that nothing shall come from nothing. The goal of ex- 
planation, therefore, is the elimination of mere happenings, and of 
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time. This contention, in its general form, was of course already 
familiar from the writings of Boutroux and Bergson, by whom the 
author is obviously influenced. But the variety of historical evi- 
dence that is‘here introduced gives the subject new importance. 

The goal of scientific thought, then, is identity. Even so obvi- 
ously relational and derivative a constant as acceleration or energy 
or, more recently, space-time, will be transformed into a genuine 
substance from whose identical nature the properties of events.can 
be deduced, just so long as they can be deduced from it with maxi- 
mum plausibility. Once a new and more inclusive identity is dis- 
covered, however, the former constants will be surrendered without 
a qualm. It is the conservation or identity of something, not of any 
one particular entity, that explanation seeks. However great the 
“revolution” in science from one generation to another the one 
abiding constant is constancy itself as thus understood. 

What, meanwhile, about reality? How far and within what limits 
does the natural world accept the categories thus imposed upon it? 
It cannot do so wholly, for such complete identification would 
mean the negation of all temporal diversity and hence of nature 
itself. The Principle of Carnot is the author’s favorite illustration of 
the way in which temporal irreversibility forces itself upon the 
analyst, even against his will. Other primary “irrationals” are 
sensation and transitive action. Most basically of all, the existence 
of anything at all is an irrational datum, and must in some sense 
be accepted as such. “Identity” and “reality” are thus in some 
sense antithetic terms, and the theorist, in attempting to derive the 
latter from the former is all too likely to see the solid reality from 
which he started “vanish into nothing” in the generality of his 
conclusions. Eddington’s The Nature of the Physical World indicates 
pictorially the outcome of a discovery of this sort, where physical 
laws reduce to identities, elements vanish into measure numbers, 
and the second law of thermodynamics is introduced to save the 
temporal reality of things. It is an impressive verification of Meyer- 
son’s theory that it should have foreshadowed more than twenty. 
years before the event, the state of mind in which eminent physi- 
cists now find themselves. It has the further merit of justifying on 
principle what in Eddington is sheer paradox. 

Is the antinomy between “identity” and “reality” insoluble? 
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For philosophy it would be, since the function of philosophy is to 
complete this process of identification and treat of reality in itself. 
But the identifications of science are provisional; they remain es- 
sentially relative to available data and are thus provided with an 
effective object by the very inadequacy of their analysis. There will 
always be an “irrational” for science to face, a resistant factual 
world which refuses to vanish into nothing in this fashion. Hence 
the perpetual relevance of experience and hence the possibility of 
progress. Meanwhile and along the line of development the search 
for identities does furnish valid and important information. Nature 
is not through and through rational, but it does manifest “analo- 
gies” with our theories about it, and thus, by the further develop- 
ment of e.g. mechanical hypotheses we do make discoveries about 
the world, though these same hypotheses, pushed to their logical 
conclusion, would reduce it to a sheer, and impossible, set of identi- 
ties. The compromise between thought and reality, summed up 
in the “plausibility” of explanatory theories relative to irrational 
facts which can never be reduced to the terms of their explanation, 
seems to be the author’s final word on the subject. 

I do not propose to undertake any criticism of these conclusions. 
The dichotomy between “thought” and “reality” and that be- 
tween “explanation” and “description” are perhaps too sharply 
drawn. And there is much room left for further information about 
the “analogy” which the author suggests. But in the main it seems 
to me that this book presents facts with which any philosophy must 
come to terms. If it comes to be substituted to any considerable 
degree for the loose and unreliable treatises on the “meaning of 
science”’ now in vogue in this country, the level of discussion in the 
“philosophy of science’”’ will be very considerably raised. 


ArTHuR E. Murpuy 


Tue Immoral ist, by André Gide, translated by Doro- 
thy Bussy. (Knopf. 1930.) $2.50. 
Dying of tuberculosis during an African honeymoon, Marcel, a 


young Frenchman of 24, is nursed back to health by his bride. 
His contact with death reveals to him that he has never known 
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life; grown strong again, he realizes that what had before seemed 
to him happiness, was in reality only stagnation. During his con- 
valescence he watches through a mirror an Arab boy steal a pair of 
scissors belonging to his wife. To his intense surprise, his reaction is 
not indignation but joy; the morality upon which he has hitherto 
based his life collapses. For a time he disguises his discovery and 
returns to a life of property on his Normandy farm. Contact with 
Ménalque, a kindred but more courageous spirit, revives him. 
Returned once more to his farm, he associates with only the lowest 
of the local characters, feasting upon the sincerity of their spon- 
taneous brutalities. His child is born dead while he keeps an all- 
night rendezvous with Ménalque. His wife now contracts tubercu- 
losis, but his urgency for freedom will not let her rest; he drives 
back toward the scenes of his earlier illuminations until she dies. 
Free, Marcel summons the three close friends of his youth to tell 
them his story and ask them to what use he can put his freedom, in 
the gaining of which he finds he has lost his will. 


To the fact that this, the first of Mr. Gide’s properly called nov- 
els, appears in translation almost a year later than his most recent, 
The School for Wives, Mr. Gide’s American publisher has added the 
further confusion of a note giving the French copyright date of 
The Immoralist as 1921. Similarity of style and technique of presen- 
tation lead the American reader to do Mr. Gide the injustice of 
placing these two books in the same decade, a mistake which the 
rather cautious preface Mr. Gide has written for the present edi- 
tion does not avert. Actually, L’Immoraliste appeared in 1902, and 
over a quarter of a century elapsed between it and The School for 
Wives. 

That Mr. Gide was already at that time in full possession of his 
dramatic gifts is obvious. Setting aside the question of his private 
sensibility, one can say that Mr. Gide’s particular fictional gift is 
his capacity for investing with the excitement of a material adven- 
ture the psychological and spiritual development of a hero. The 
Counterfeiters apart, his usual process is to dramatize an ethical 
problem; so complete is the dramatization that the moral problem 
emerges clearly only after a second or a third reading; never is the 
psychological integrity of the characters sacrificed to the thesis, 
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never does the urgency of the inquest endanger the vitality of the 
characters. It is no idle critical theory of Mr. Gide’s that “les 
opinions n’existent pas en dehors des individus.”’ Where Mr. Gide 
is particularly skilful is in imparting to the spiritual progress of his 
characters the subtle fluctuations and modulations which the or- 
dinary author, especially when burdened with a ‘problem,’ tends to 
refine out of his record of life. The result is more than an individual 
tempo, it is a pulse that powerfully invigorates Mr. Gide’s work 
even for those who are most at odds with its moral implications. 

These competences are continuous in Mr. Gide. What dates The 
Immoralist is first of all a certain preciosity (of matter, by no means 
of style) which Mr. Gide himself has noted increasingly in his criti- 
cal writings as a mark of our age. The School for Wives is a more 
‘normal’ book than The Immoralist; Mr. Gide himself would 
possibly use the word anal. The cult of the strange has always been 
strong with Mr. Gide (consciously so), and this cult is healthy inso- 
far as it is a manifestation of what Mr. Gide terms the ‘masculine’ 
curiosity. It is not man’s conventionality which is notable, but his 
aberrations from the conventional, the individual flavor he at- 
tempts to distill from his own essence. “‘What separated me — 
distinguished me — from other people was crucial; what no-one 
said, what no-one could say but myself, shat it was my task to say.” 
This curiosity in Marcel is a masculine one, but it soon becomes 
tinged with a feminine element which Mr. Gide derives from the 
Baudelaire fin-de-siécle-Oscar Wilde group: “I had to admit that 
the worst instinct of every human being appeared to me the sin- 
cerest.” From a distrust of principled acts, we slip to the extreme of 
reverencing all natural acts, with its correlative extreme, the cult of 
evil. 

Mr. Gide’s plea for the natural is a thing which has always wor- 
ried his critics, and it is interesting to compare a passage from The 
Immoralist with a later utterance. Ménalque, Marcel’s mentor (a 
resurrection from Les Nourritures terrestres) is speaking: ““My only 
claim is to be natural, and the pleasure I feel in an action, I take as a 
sign that I ought to do it.” Then from Corydon, ordinarily looked 
upon as a plea for abandonment to vice (in this case, that of homo- 
sexuality): ‘“‘Je ne crois nullement que le dernier mot de la sagesse 
soit de s’abandonner a la nature, et de laisser libre cours aux in- 
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stincts; mais je crois qu’avant de chercher a les reduire et domesti- 
quer, il importe de les bien comprendre . . .” 

What marks and makes disturbing Te Immoralist is its author’s 
failure to reconcile his love of the natural with his hatred for the 
naive. The naively natural being (Eveline in the early section of 
The School for Wives is an example) is happy, but his happiness is 
the calm happiness that indicates mediocrity; to attain the hazard- 
ous happiness that is Mr. Gide’s ideal one must have won one’s way 
through pain and suffering and — the point is important in the case 
of The Immoralist— sin. In The Immoralist Mr. Gide was approach- 
ing but had not reached his later identification of happiness with 
progress, and of progress with awakened experience. Already, 
however, in Le Promethée mal enchainé, he had said, “Je n’aime pas 
Vhomme: j’aime-ce qui le devore;” and in Le Retour de I’ Enfant 
prodigue the returned prodigal could not bring himself to dissuade 
his younger brother from setting out over his own trail of suffering 
and labor and defeat. The question Mr. Gide asks in The Immoral- 
ist is I believe a sincere one: how can the fruits of Marcel’s self- 
liberation be garnered, his new desire be put to use? What is there 
that can justify the sacrifices his new self has demanded? Within 
the confines of the book Marcel’s new personality expresses itself 
only in egoism and curiosity, in unfaithfulness and cruelty to his 
wife, and a growing homosexuality and sensitivization of the five 
senses. But “To know how to free oneself is nothing; the arduous 
thing is to know what to do with one’s freedom.” We have witnessed 
the growth of something — not the artist, for Marcel boasts a 
scorn for those “who cannot recognize beauty until it has been 
transcribed and interpreted.”’ Of what then? 

These are romantic questions which were then sincere but which 
today Mr. Gide finds less relevant. Should we not rather ask whether 
the growing alone be not worth while? Is not this eagerness itself 
progress? Is it not enough that the weak should be sacrificed to the 
strong? Is it not enough that one should cease to be a man of 
principle? These questions are already present in The Immoralist 
but the emphasis slights them because Mr. Gide has not yet solved 
the problem of egoism. Twenty-seven years later, in The School for 
Wives and in its untranslated sequel, Rodert, he is still engaged in 
destroying the man of principle. Marcel, after burying the man of 
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principle who was himself, is lost: ‘‘I have reached a point in my 
life beyond which I cannot go’. . . This objectless liberty is a burden 
to me. . . . Something in my will is broken.” Eveline, heroine of 
The School for Wives, \eaving finally the man of principle her hus- 
band, closes her diary with the words, “I almost hope I shall not 
[return], for I hold very cheap a life that is only a pretense of liv- 
ing;” yet, though she goes out to meet her death serving in a 
contagious hospital, we have the sense not of defeat but of triumph. 
Marcel cries, “Art is leaving me, I feel it. To make room for what 
else? The smiling harmony once mine is mine no longer. . . . No 
longer do I know what dark mysterious God I serve. O great new 
God! grant me the knowledge of other newer races, unimagined 
types of beauty;” Eveline quietly walks out to lose her life in 
service. 

What has happened is simply that Mr. Gide’s skepticism has 
extended itself to include egoism; in 1930 he can write, “Nous avons 
tendance a situer trop haut la cote “humanité;’ homme n’est pas 
intéressant, important, digne d’étre vénéré pour lui-méme; ce qui 
invite l’humanité au progrés . . . c’est précisément de ne pas se 
considérer elle-méme comme une fin — ni son confort, ni son repos 
satisfait — , mais bien comme un moyen par lequel, et a travers 
lequel, peut se jouer et se réaliser quelque chose qui la dépassé.” : 


Davip BurnHAM 


AESTHETIC JUDGMENT, dy D. W. Prall. (Crowell. 1929.) 
$4.00. 


So far as the thing is possible, Professor Prall has written an admir- 
able textbook on aesthetics, and the reviews of it have been ex- 
tremely, sometimes extravagantly, enthusiastic. THE Symposium 
as a rule does not notice college textbooks, and furthermore 
the favorableness of the earlier reviews may seem adequately 
explained by the excellence of the book itself. From a standpoint 
more general and more critical, however, both the book and the 
enthusiasm of the reviews present a problem, and this problem is 
the subject of the present comment. Although Mr. Prall says, “In 
method our study is not to be strictly or narrowly scientific, but 
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general and philosophical,”’ he does himself both less and more than 
justice. His book is quite definitely scientific — unless we regard 
the science of aesthetics as exhausted by discussions of the theory of 
Einfihlung, the golden section, and the secretions of the ductless 
glands — but it is less than philosophic if we consider as philosophic 
a discussion of the ultimate grounds for any theory of aesthetics, 
and their basis in personal judgments on works of art. 

Mr. Prall’s discussion is too lengthy to be summarized in detail, 
but the definitions and conclusions which confer upon it distinctive 
character may be given briefly. There are two senses of the word 
“aesthetic” — in the wider, any object of immediate experience, 
of direct apprehension, which is seized and dwelt upon for its own 
sake is aesthetic. In this sense even the sensations usually regarded 
as non-aesthetic, smell and taste for example, come within the pur- 
view of the book. In the narrow sense, “‘aesthetic” refers to works 
of fine art in which “aesthetic surface” — appearances possessing 
the connotation just indicated — are eked out by “expression.” 
The body of the argument is a discussion first of aesthetic surface, 
then of the types of expression distinctive of the several fine arts, 
and finally of applications of Mr. Prall’s theory to natural beauty, 
to artistic symbolism, to criticism, and to the place of art in life, 
knowledge, and philosophy. 

Mr. Prall, although he recognizes in abstract the diversity of 
aesthetic theories, pays little or no attention to them in the course 
of his discussion, and what he says can hardly fail to give the reader 
the impression that his subject calls for no more than a simple tale, 
directly told. Hence, I think, the favorable reviews. Not, however, 
for this reason only; Mr. Prall’s range of information, his experi- 
ence, taste, and judiciousness, cannot fail to afford and to afford 
justly a strong presumption of competence. But for this reason 
mainly: that the absence of controversy, the “scientific” quality 
of his book, exemplified in a large amount of detail to which no 
exception can be taken, seems to provide reassurance to those who 
have wondered whether aesthetics is really scientific or whether 
it is a jumble of personal impressions. 

Without impugning the value of the book, and certainly without 
calling into question Mr. Prall’s real services to the subject of which 
he writes, this reviewer remains entirely unconvinced that Mr. 
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Prall has succeeded in his avowed purpose of writing a textbook of 
aesthetics. The conviction that nothing of the sort can be done 
stands unshaken. There is no doubt that facts can be given which 
will be of material assistance to anyone desiring to make the ac- 
quaintance of the particular arts. There is no doubt that illuminat- 
ing comments can be made both on the arts and what has been said 
on the subject of the arts. No one seeking these things need come 
away from Mr. Prall’s book disappointed. But nothing of the sort 
constitutes a science of aesthetics or anything approaching it. If it 
may be said without discourtesy, Mr. Prall’s own expression, 
“aesthetic surface,’ is eminently applicable to his own book. 
Never does he come to grips with any considerations which lie 
beneath the surface. Illustrations might be multiplied, but one 
must suffice. The fine arts are “expression,” but what does “ex- 
pression” mean? This question — the all-important question — is 
never answered, and no intimation is given that any answer is 
needed. The term “expression” has been used in very various senses, 
senses so widely various as to make irreconcilable the aesthetic 
systems based upon it. To make the point, it is needful to do no 
more than mention the names of Croce, Bosanquet, and Santayana. 
Aesthetic Fudgment takes no cognizance of the difference, and 
leaves its reader with the impression that the expressiveness of the 
fine arts is self-explanatory. 

It would lay so many ghosts, and conduce to so much peace of 
mind, to believe that all competent observers are at one about the 
meaning of art and the hierarchy of works of art, that one is regret- 
ful to suggest the contrary. I shall do no more than make the sug- 
gestion. If there can be no such thing as a science of aesthetics, if 
the question of what is good and what is bad in art cannot be 
authoritatively answered, if aesthetic judgment is a judgment no 
less of the person pronouncing judgment than of the thing judged, 
and if there is no quarter to which to look for a final decision be- 
tween conflicting judgments, then perhaps a textbook of aesthetics 
is not something for which we are soon to hope. If Mr. Prall has 
pondered this possibility, it is too bad that he has not given evi- 
dence of the fact. 

LauRENCE BUERMEYER 
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Munn, 18 West 58th Street, New York City; James Burnham, 301 East 38th Street, New York City. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 4. That the two paragraphs 
next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other SCN relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

: : James Burnuam, Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of April, 1930. 

Earte L. WasHBurn, | 
otary Public 


(My commission expires March 30, 1932.) 


